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FOREWORD 


This survey was undertaken at the request of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. It concerns primarily the publish- 
ing actiyity of the eighteen constituents of the Council so far as 
that activity relates to separate publications, that is, books, as 
contrasted with periodicals. Some books here considered may 
have been issued as volumes in a series; but they are nevertheless 
separate publications which were issued occasionally and which 
contained only one item by one author, as contrasted with periodi- 
cals which are issued regularly and contain a number of unrelated 
items by different authors. If publications which in other respects 
fall within the scope of this survey were issued as supplements to a 
periodical, they have not been considered, but have been left for 
treatment in a survey of periodical publishing now in progress. 

The information needed for the present survey was obtained, 
whenever circumstances allowed, by an interview with an officer 
of the society concerned. In all cases, the accounts of each soci- 

»ety’s activity which appear in Appendix A have been read and 
approved by some officer of the society. These accounts include 
‘developments up to January 1, 1931, only; whenever possible, 
‘financial statements are given as of December 31, 1930. Part I, 
llikewise, summarizes the activity of the societies up to the begin- 
ding of 1931; in a few instances, later developments are mentioned 
iin footnotes. In general, activity before 1920 has not been taken 
jinto account, since changed conditions after the war make its 
‘consideraton of little use. 

In Part I, I have endeavored merely to summarize the practices 
sand policies which have been apparent in the societies’ activity 
ssofar. Occasionally, comparison has been carried to a point where 
tthe reader should be able to judge for himself the advantages or 
disadvantages of conflicting tendencies. But for the most part, 
discussion of controversial matters has been relegated to Part II, 
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There I have endeavored to furnish the reader with sufficient 
information on points at issue so that he may consider for himself 
the validity of conclusions arrived at. In general, I have avoided 
definite recommendations, since I feel they are not yet justified. 
Until present methods have been further experimented with, and 
their more obvious defects remedied, they cannot be finally con- 
demned or commended. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express my indebtedness to 
the officers of the American Council of Learned Societies and of 
its constituents, and to others, who have so kindly furnished in- 
formation that I needed. It is my hope that this survey may in 
some way prove sufficiently useful to justify the trouble which 
they have taken to make its preparation possible. 


March 25, 1931 JOHN MarsHALL 
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PART I 


THE PUBLICATION OF BOOKS BY CONSTITUENTS OF 
THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The publication of books by constituents of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies is treated in detail in the accounts of each 
society’s activity which are included in Appendix A. The present 
survey is based on the information these accounts contain. It is 
not necessarily comprehensive, however: in most cases the usual 
practice or policy is stated, and prominent divergences noticed. 

Actually the experience of twelve of the eighteen constituents 
of the Council furnishes most of the information utilized. Of these 
twelve constituents, eleven publish humanistic material in book 
form as a part of their regular activity.1. The twelfth, the Eco- 
nomic Association, has issued one such publication as a special 
activity. 

Of the six remaining constituents, two, the Philosophical Society 
and the Academy of Arts and Sciences, issue publications in series, 
each volume of which, since devoted to one study of substantial 
length constitutes a separate publication in book form. But of 
late they have published only scientific material. Yet the Philo- 
sophical Society has on hand a considerable amount of humanistic 
material that might be published if funds were available, and the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences is beginning to publish humanistic 
material regularly. A third constituent, the Antiquarian Society, 
formerly issued a similar series, but at present devotes its funds to 
other purposes. 

Each of the three remaining constituents would undoubtedly 
undertake the publication of books if such activity could be 
financed. Indeed, the Political Science Association has carefully 


1 The Oriental Society, the Philological Association, the Archaeological 
Institute, the Modern Language Association, the Historical Association, 
the Philosophical Association, the Anthropological Association, the His- 
tory of Science Society, the Bibliographical Society, the Linguistic Society 
and the Mediaeval Academy. 
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worked out a programme of publication, and is endeavoring to 
obtain funds to put it into effect. Likewise, the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, and the Sociological Society, though 
neither of them has sufficient funds to undertake publishing of this 
sort as a part of their regular activity, recognize needs which their 
periodicals do not meet. 

Thus, all eighteen of the constituents of the Council in their 
different fields of interest either have already found it advisable to 
publish books as a part of their regular activity, or recognize publi- 
cation needs which make an extension of their present activity 
desirable. 


2. Funps AVAILABLE, THEIR APPLICATION AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


No society has yet been able to finance the publication of books 
entirely from its current funds, though some have been able to 
supplement other funds with appropriations from current income. 
Thus, the Philogical Association, to augment its publication fund, 
assesses a specified amount from all dues paid by its members. 
The Modern Language Association has been able to make appro- 
priations from its current funds to build up its Monograph Endow- 
ment Fund. Recently the Anthropological Association was able 
to meet almost the entire expense of publishing one of its Memoirs 
from its current income. It is the policy of the Linguistic Society 
to bear a part of the expense of the volumes issued in its Mono- 
graph Series, and it has made appropriations for that purpose in 
several instances. But aside from these few exceptions, the funds 
utilized for such publishing have either been procured by special 
effort, or have been given to meet a special need which the donor 
recognized. 

The twelve constituents whose experience furnishes a basis for 
this summary have received, for the most part since 1919, for 
publishing books a total of $220,098.74.! Of this total, $29,349.71 
is endowment, of which the income only may be utilized. The re- 
maining $190,749.03 was received under such conditions as to 
make it available for immediate use. 
ea the statistics on which these totals are based, and for an explana- 


tion of the method by which the i lations 
‘ y were compiled from the tabulati 
included in the accounts of each society's activity, see Appendix B. 
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The two ways in which these funds have come to the societies 
may be illustrated by the cases of the two endowment funds which 
make up the total mentioned above. The Nies Fund of the Orien- 
tal Society, with a capital of $10,000, came as a bequest from a 
member who recognized of his own accord the need which the fund 
‘now meets. On the other hand, the Monograph Endowment 
-Fund of the Modern Language Association, with a capital of 
‘$19,349.71 was obtained by an active campaign for contributions 
ifrom members of the Association, and from its friends. 

Funds available for use have been obtained in similar ways from 
ffour sources: first, from foundations; second, from individual 
econtributions; third, from current funds; and fourth, from invest- 
ments, either of endowments previously mentioned, or of available 
ffunds when they were not in use. In only one instance was a 
grant from a foundation made without solicitation by the Society. 
IMost individual contributions were made upon request. 

Of the total of $101,500 contributed by foundations, $93,000 
was granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, in amounts 
ranging from $5,000 to $25,000.1 The remaining $8,500 came 
ffrom the American Council of Learned Societies. Contributions 
ffrom individuals have amounted to $57,653.40. This total in- 
cludes $25,000 given to the Archaeological Institute as loans to be 
repaid from the proceeds of sales of the Mythology of All Races. 
The next largest single item, $11,750, was collected for the con- 
t:inuation of Sabin’s Dictionary by the Bibliographical Society. 
Appropriations from general funds amounted to $10,718.98. 
Finally, interest on the investment of available funds, and income 
f'rom the endowments amounted to $20,876.65. ; 

Already a large proportion of the funds received have bee 
ultilized in publishing. Of the total of $190,749.03 available for 
publishing during the last ten years, the sum of $114,802.63 has 
been invested in the publication of fifty-nine books, of which a 
total of 64,704 copies were printed. 12,374 copies have already 
been sold, and 19,630 more distributed free;? there remains on hand 

.. | Of this total, $3,000 was appropriated by the Modern Language Associa- 
tition from a larger grant for special purposes. 


* This total does not include copies given to authors, or copies distrib- 
u.ted for purposes of advertising. 
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a stock of 28,047 copies. From the sale of these books net pro- 
ceeds amounting to $41,065.89 have been realized, leaving a balanc© 
on hand for future use amounting to $113,298.61. 

Thus it is apparent that the publication of books has becomes 
and seems indeed likely to continue, an important activity of these 
societies. Each of them, moreover, in endeavoring to utilize 
these funds to the best advantage, has developed practices and. 
policies, which may now be profitably compared and evaluated. 

With regard to the administration of the funds themselves, the 
the societies’ practice is much the same. The two endowments 
are both in the hands of trustees. In the case of the Nies Fund of 
the Oriental Society, the trustees were appointed by a provision 
of the bequest. In the case of the Monograph Endowment Fund 
of the ifodern Language Association, the trustees are elected by the 
Association to have charge of all its investments. 

Funds that are available for use are in most cases carried in 
special accounts, to which all expenses of publication are charged, 
and all proceeds from sales are credited. Such accounts are fre- 
quently referred to as ‘revolving funds’, since in theory—though 
seldom in practice—the charges for expenses are replaced by the 
proceeds from sales. All grants by the Carnegie Corporation 
(see above, p. 9) were made with the understanding that they 
should be utilized in this way.!. Moreover, the income from the 
two endowments is similarly administered, it being carried as a 
special account to which all proceeds from sales are credited. 
Similarly, this practice has been adopted by the Archaeological 
Institute in financing the Mythology of All Races. With the excep- 
tion of the grant of the Carnegie Corporation, all funds secured 
were lent to the Institute, with the understanding that they 

shguld eventually be returned to the lender when sufficient pro- 
ceeds from sales had been realized. Thus the fund, instead of 
being used for further publishing, will, with the exception noted, 
revert to the contributors. 

On the other hand, the two societies which for the most part 
distribute their publications free (the Anthropological Association 

1 In the case of the $3,000 appropriated from a larger grant made by the 


Corporation (see page 9, Note 1), this is equally t j ted 
by tis Commnion: F ’ qually true, though not stipulate 
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and the Linguistic Society) cannot realize from such distribution a 
sufficient return to support further publication. Accordingly, pro- 
ceeds from the sale of surplus copies are turned into current funds, 
ffrom which the expenses of distribution were met. 

It is in general the practice of these societies somehow to invest 
ttheir funds when they are not required for use. In view of the 
ffact that they must be frequently drawn upon for expenses, usually 
iit is expedient only to invest them in a savings bank. On the other 
Ihand, when the fund is comparatively large, and when it will not 
tbe entirely utilized for several years, some more profitable invest- 
ment is possible. Thus the Revolving Publication Fund of the 
Historical Association, and the Carnegie Revolving Publication 
Fund of the Mediaeval Academy, both established by grants of 
$25,000 made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, have 
lbeen invested in securities. 

Generally the same agency that selects material for publication 
arranges the financial details. In most cases, the selection of 
material must be in some measure influenced by the resources 
available. In one case, however, these two functions have been 
distinguished: the Committee on the Monograph Series of the 
IModern Language Association is responsible only for selecting 
material for publication; the Executive Committee is responsible 
ffor providing funds for the publication of such material as the 
(Committee on the Series selects. Several years ago, indeed, the 
Executive Committee was forced to make special arrangements in 
order to provide for the publication of books chosen in this way 
when the funds available were insufficient. Another slight varia- 
tiion from the usual practice arises in the management of the 
Philosophical Association’s fund: bills passed by the general 
editor of the series sponsored by the Association, Source Books on 
tthe History of Sciences, are presented for approval to a specially 
appointed committee, and are paid by the Treasurer after this 
approval is granted. 

The only noteworthy divergence of practice in making charges 
against these funds arises directly from the use to which they are 
put. In several instances, such as the Philosophical Association’s 
series just mentioned, and in the Bibliographical Association’s 
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continuation of Sabin’s Dictionary, for example, considerable 
expense is incurred in the preparation of the material. It is the 
practice of the societies involved to charge this expense against 
their funds. Indeed in the case of the Philosophical Association 
only charges of this sort are made, since publication was arranged 
for commercially. But apart from this difference the societies are 
in general agreed to charge against publication funds only expenses 
involved in actual publication. 

These expenses may be grouped under the following heads: 
administrative expenses,—i.e., expenses of the publication com- 
mittee, postage, readers’ fees, and any editorial expenses; expenses 
of manufacture; expenses of promotion; expenses of handling, 
storing, and insuring. By some methods of bookkeeping ex- 
penses incurred after printing are not itemized, but are merely 
deducted from proceeds of sales. Though expenses of administra- 
tion are generally recognized as chargeable against these funds, 
the societies endeavor to keep them at a minimum. In one case, 
where a salaried officer is responsible both for editing material 
accepted, and for its printing and sale, a portion of his salary is 
charged against the society’s publication fund. Likewise expense 
incurred by a committee set up solely for the oversight of publi- 
cation is generally charged against the involved fund. In one 
case, a small appropriation for general administrative expense 
was made: the Modern Language Association on receiving its 
Revolving Publication Fund from the Carnegie Corporation at 
once transferred to its Permanent (invested) Fund the sum of 
$529.15, intending by so doing in some measure to reimburse the 
Association for the administrative expense involved in the over- 
sight of the Fund. The usual income from this appropriation, how- 
ever, (at five per cent. amounting only to about $25.00) would 
hardly make adequate provision for expense of this sort. 
fee — by their careful administration 
foueholnas, ay 8 at eir disposal of as much service as possible 
anes . elds. Authors with material which could not 

published can now present it to these societies, which 


by ae of the capital they have secured, are able to make it 
available to the scholarly world at large. 
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3. Pouicres APPARENT IN THE APPLICATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THESE FUNDS 


a. Relations with Authors. On the whole, the authors of learned 
books receive rather more liberal treatment from these societies 
than from commercial publishers or university presses. For the 
authors of such books, approaching publishers, have not infre- 
quently been told that before undertaking the publication in ques- 
tion, the publisher must have assurance that at least a part of the 
‘expense can be borne either by the author, or by some interested 
‘party. But of these societies, only two (the Anthropological Asso- 
‘ciation and the Linguistic Society), because of their lack of capital 
Ihave been forced generally to depend on authors for funds to pub- 
llish works submitted. Even these two societies have in some 
ecases been able to make appropriations toward the publication of 
wolumes issued. The Linguistic Society has been able to make 
aan appropriation from its current funds for part of the publications 
iissued in its Monograph Series. Recently the Anthropological 
Society has been able to finance a volume of its Memoirs almost 
entirely from current funds; but more often it has had to depend on 
tihe author for funds to meet the expense. Similarly, it was neces- 
ssary for the author of one of the books issued in the American 
Oriental Series to come to the relief of the Oriental Society with a 
loan, when funds anticipated from other sources failed to material- 
izze. It should be noticed also that in one instance the Mediaeval 
Accademy has arranged that an author shall bear part of the ex- 
prense. Moreover, the authors of the two concordances previously 
issued by the Mediaeval Academy of their own accord provided 
foor the expenses of manufacture, the completed books being turned 
o-ver to the Academy for marketing. But in most cases, the socie- 
tiies have been able to defray the entire expense with the capital 
secured for that purpose. As is usual in publishing arrangements, 
awthors are expected to bear charges for which they are particularly 
responsible, such as charges for excess corrections in proof due to 
awthor’s alterations. 

There is a distinct tendency in the policy of these societies to 
ye:cognize the society’s indebtedness to the author, provided that 
time sale of his work is sufficient to reimburse the society’s funds 
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for the amount invested. Thus the Philological Association, the 
Modern Language Association, in the case of publications issued 
with the support of its Revolving Fund, the American Historical 
Association, and the Mediaeval Academy agree to pay the authors 
of books published a specified royalty, after the proceeds of sales 
have been sufficient to cover the expense incurred. It should be 
noticed that the General Editor of the Philosophical Association’s 
series, Source Books in the History of the Sciences, hopes to make 
a similar arrangement for the benefit of the editors of each volume. ! 
In the case of the Mediaeval Academy, the authors of the two 
concordances which were manufactured without expense to the 
Academy, have received from the first a substantial royalty on all 
sales. 

In other cases, when no provision for royalty exists, authors are 
frequently allowed a number of free copies of books published. 
Thus the Linguistic Society allows authors of books issued in its 
Monograph and Dissertation Series a ‘substantial number’ of free 
copies. The Modern Language Association allows the authors of 
books published in its Monograph Series ten copies free, and the 
privilege of buying not more than fifty additional copies at a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. from the list price. The Mediaeval Acad— 
emy allows authors twenty copies free, and likewise the privilege 
of buying as many copies as they may wish in excess of this number 
at a discount of one-third. 

The only exception to the usual practice in relations with authors 
occurs in the case of the Archological Institute’s series, The Mythol~ 
ogy of All Races. In this case, authors are paid an honorarium for 
their work on its completion. But it should be remembered that 
this exception is in some measure accounted for by the fact that 
this enterprise was begun as a commercial venture. 

b. Relations with other Agencies. In a few instances the socie~ 
ties have come to the assistance of authors who, on submitting 
books to other publishers, have found that their publication was 
unlikely unless financial assistance were secured. Thus the Philo~ 
logical Association joined with Vassar College in making possible 


‘The arrangement was sanctioned after this was written. 
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the publication of a book by a member of the faculty of that 
College; in this case, it was agreed by the publisher that the 
Association should share royalties with Vassar College in propor- 
tion to the contributions made. Similarly the History of Science 
Society has made a subvention to a university press to make 
possible the publication of a book in which it is interested. A 
variation of this practice occurred in the publication of the essays 
issued in honor of John Bates Clark by the Macmillan Company: 
the publication of the book was undertaken in view of the fact 
that the Economic Association agreed to purchase one thousand 
copies for sale to its members. 

One society has officialiy stated its policy with regard to financ- 
ing joint publication: the Mediaeval Academy has announced 
that it would not contribute to the support of publications issued 
by other institutions, though quite willing itself to serve as pub- 
lisher in an enterprise of this sort. Indeed, it already has done so 
in the publication it issued for the Concordance Society, A Con- 
cordance to the Historia Ecclessiastica of Bede. The Historical 
Association’s present Committee on Publication has not been 
willing to contribute toward the publication of books financed 
from other funds. Some divergence of practice in this matter is 
apparent. Yet there is reason to believe that the policy of most of 
these societies, apart from considerations of practical expedience, 
would be, in general, to avoid joint publication. The Philological 
Association, for example, is now planning to issue publications of 
its own. Thus, the only society which appears to be considering 
seriously adopting the policy of joint publication is the History of 
Science Society. 

c. Definition of Interests. Though the Mediaeval Academy 
alone has officially defined its interests with relation to those of 
commercial publishers, namely, to give preference to the publica- 
tion of material which might not otherwise be published, most 
societies by their practice have indicated a similar tendency. The 
fact that most of these societies cannot offer an author any immedi- 
ate compensation for his work in the form of royalties, frequently 
obviates the necessity of considering this question. Moreover, 
in a number of instances manuscripts have come to the societies 
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only after they have been declined by commercial publishers. In 
the case of the Historical Association, members of its committee 
on publication have not infrequently suggested to authors that 
their work might appropriately be submitted to commercial pub- 
lishers before it was considered further by the Association. In 
other instances, the material is so plainly of the sort that cannot 
be issued as a business venture, that no consideration of its eligi- 
bility has been called for. This is true particularly in the case of 
the Modern Language Association where at least one of the books 
issued had been declined by publishers as unlikely to bring a suffi- 
cient return to publish it commercially. Again, another instance 
where there can be hardly any question, is in the case of the mate- 
rial presented to the Linguistic Society for publication in its Mono- 
graph Series: such linguistic material is so expensive to print, and 
at the same time appeals to so small an audience, that there can 
be little chance of arranging to issue it commercially. 

On the other hand, where there is a marked commercial demand 
for material, the procedure is similarly clear. In the field of an— 
thropology, for example, there seems to be little difficulty in findings 
publishers for any meritorious material, who will pay its author- 
the usual commercial royalties. Accordingly, the Anthropological 
Association is ordinarily asked to consider only material that is too 
costly or of too limited interest to be published commercially. 

On the whole, it may be said that none of these societies accepts 
a book in the anticipation of realizing a profit from its publication. 
Frequently, of course, they can expect to lose less in publishing one 
book than another. But in general, the most that they can hope is 
that a book may eventually pay its own way; and, in view of the 
difficulties involved, even this hope is seldom realized. 

A few of these societies accept as eligible for publication material 
ane a eS sonly. The Modern Language Association, 
wre ee a ae male that material, to be eligible for any 
tion. The Lineurstis Sonn tok Of 2 member of the Associa- 
only the work =f i el puBHEne in its Monograph Serves 
Special cases ae : nee i Hee oe eta pecan a 
oe etl ever, the societies which have resources avail 

’ Ty accept work from anyone. In practice, howeve! 
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most material is submitted by persons who, if not already members 
of the society in question, at any rate are likely to become members 
before their work is published. 

In publishing of this sort, the question is almost certain to arise 
whether work in foreign languages will be accepted. For example, 
the Mediaeval Academy has already been forced to decline several 
works in languages other than English because of the fact that the 
amount of material in English already presented for consideration 
was so large. The Academy, therefore, has ruled that, for the time 
being, it will publish material in English only; it will, however, 
undoubtedly recognize that special instances will demand special 
consideration. 

The Mediaeval Academy also has found it expedient to define 
its policy on two other matters. In the first place, it has an- 
nounced that it will not accept for separate publication material 
which would extend to less than forty printed pages. This 
minimum allows for the separate publication of almost any article 
too long to appear in the Academy’s journal, Speculum. In the 
second place the Academy has found it useful to have stated as an 
established rule the policy of not publishing in book form material 
that is easily available elsewhere. 

Several of the societies have found it necessary to enunciate 
some policy with regard to publishing dissertations. As everyone 
familiar with learned publishing knows, the publication of dis- 
sertations for the doctorate constitutes a very real problem. 
Some universities, Columbia, for example, require the printing of 
a dissertation before the degree is granted. Others, Harvard, for 
example, make no requirements of this sort: Harvard dissertations 
are frequently published, to be sure; yet university requirements 
are satisfied by depositing a copy of the dissertation in the uni- 
versity library. Naturally the authors of dissertations and other 
interested scholars are eager to have dissertations made available. 
But publication is made particularly difficult by the fact that the 
limited scope of most dissertations makes them of interest to a 
small audience only, and further by the fact that requirements for 
documentation tend to make them especially costly to print. 
Accordingly, many-dissertations which cannot be published other- 
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the sort of material to be selected has been adopted by the Political 
Science Association appointed. The Association has a subcom- 
mittee of its Committee on Policy which is at present investigating 
publication needs in the Association’s field, primarily to determine 
the desirability of three series of publications proposed in the 
statement adopted. 

Finally, it should be noticed that at least part of these publica- 
tion funds are at present reserved for special enterprises. Thus 
the Oriental Society devotes the income from its Nies Fund to the 
Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions: the Archaeological Insti- 
tute devotes its only publication fund to the Mythology of Alz 
Races; the Philosophical Association devotes its only fund to the 
Source Books in the History of the Sciences; the Bibliographical 
Society devoted its only fund to the continuation of Sabin’s 
Dictionary; and the Linguistic Society devotes one of its funds 
raised specially for that purpose to the publication of a series of 
volumes on the Vedic Variants. 

d. Depletion of Funds. With regard to the rate at which it is 
expedient to allow publication funds to be depleted, understand- 
ings have been reached in several of these societies. Thus, it is 
the present practice of the Historical Association to accept for pub— 
lication worthy material as it is presented. A similar policy is 
apparent in the practice of the Modern Language Association, at 
least so far as its Monograph Series is concerned; for as been 
noticed, the Committee on Selection has the right to present to 

the Executive Committee any material which it deems worthy for 
publication, without regard to the funds available. In the case 
of one other society, the officers have agreed informally not to 
spend in any one year more than a specified amount, and further- 
more, to spend no more than a given portion of this amount for 
any one publication. It is doubtful, if there will ever be any uni- 
formity of practice on this point; indeed, it is purely a matter of 
expedience which each society must decide for itself. 


4. SELECTION AND Epitinc oF MATERIAL FoR PUBLICATION 


Of the twelve societies actually engaged in publication only 
Seven can ordinarily accept any eligible manuscript; namely, the 


? For a full statement of this policy see Appendix A, pages 120, 121. 
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Philological Association, the Modern Language Association, the 
Historical Association, the Anthropological Association, the His- 
tory of Science Society, the Linguistic Society, and the Mediaeval 
Academy.! 

Six of these seven societies entrust the selection of material to be 
published to a specially appointed committee. The method of 
appointing these committees varies. For example, the Publica- 
tion Committee of the Philological Association is elected by the 
Association. The two committees of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, which have charge of selecting material for the Associa- 
tion’s two series, are elected by the Executive Council. The Pub- 
lication Committee of the Anthropological Association is appointed 
by the president. In the Mediaeval Academy, however, the selec- 
tion of material is left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 

The procedure of these societies in selecting material varies 
only in details. According to the practice of some of the com- 
mittees, the manuscript is read by each member before definite 
action is taken. In others it is read only by the members most 
concerned, who present a report to the other members of the com- 
mittee. 

In the procedure of some committees the opinion of experts 
outside the committee plays an important part, particularly if some 
member of the committee is not thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject which the manuscript treats. Indeed, the advice of such ex- 
perts has been sought already by most of these societies. In the 
case of the Mediaeval Academy, for example, it plays a very large 
part in the final decision with regard to accepting a manuscript. 
The Mediaeval Academy has no special committee to take charge 
of its publishing activity. By its procedure, the executive sec- 
retary, in conference with members of the Executive Commit- 
tee decides to whom a manuscript should be referred for opinion. 
Generally, at least two opinions are secured before the manuscript 
is submitted for action to the Executive Committee, and the 
manuscript must be read in its final form by a member of the 
Executive Committee or of the Council before it can be accepted. 


1 It should be remembered that the Academy of Arts and Sciences in the 
future intends to accept humanistic as well as scientific material. 
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Some societies are accustomed to offer experts consulted an 
honorarium for their services. The amount of these payments 
differs considerably, some societies having a fixed payment for all 
manuscripts, and others varying the amount in accordance with 
the length of the material considered. Thus one society has a Teg- 
ular scale for determining the amount to be paid: ten dollars is al- 
lowed for the first fifty pages of typed manuscript, and five dollars 
in addition for each succeeding fifty pages. 

In most cases some effort is made to gauge the expense involved 
in the publication of the manuscript in question. Thus in the 
Linguistic Society’s procedure, after the editorial committee has 
found a manuscript in general satisfactory, it goes to the treas- 
urer of the Society who serves as a business manager for its 
publications. He, in turn, secures estimates for the cost of 
manufacture and endeavors to arrange for adequate financial 
provision. No definite agreement is made until all such arrange- 
ments have been completed. Similarly before coming to a de- 
cision, the Publication Committee of the Historical Association 
sends a manuscript to its publishers, the Century Company, for 
an estimate of the cost involved. 

In the case of the four societies that are engaged in the publica- 
tion of series, in which volumes projected are assigned to authors 
for preparation, control of various sorts is exercised over the mate- 
rialaccepted. In the case of the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, the Oriental Society, in adopting the plan, accepted prelimi- 
nary assignments already made for the volumes called for. At 
the same time, however, an editorial committee was appointed to 
supervise the preparation of the material. The volumes issued by 
the Archaeological Institute in the Mythology of All Races are 
under the supervision of a general editor appointed by the Institute. 
Similarly a general editor supervises the preparation of the Source 
Books in the History of the Sciences, and has the responsibility of 


appointing editors for the individual volumes, though in consulta- 


tion with his advisory board, Finally, the committee supervising 
the continuation of 


Sabin’s Dictionary by the Bibliographical 
Society has some editorial functions; the actual preparation of 
material is done under its oversight by paid assistants. 
ey 
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In general, it may safely be said that it is far from easy to get a 
manuscript accepted for publication by a learned society. The 
officers of these societies feel very keenly their responsibility in the 
selection of material, for they recognize that in some measure 
American scholarship is known by the publications of these 
national organizations of scholars. Consequently all material 
accepted is subjected to a most careful scrutiny. 

As a result, in the cases of the two societies where information 
is available, it will be seen that a considerable proportion of the 
manuscripts submitted has been declined. In each case several 
manuscripts were returned to authors for revision after preliminary 
consideration and were accepted only after the objections raised 
had been dealt with by the author. Indeed, since the officers of 
the societies are not infrequently more experienced than the au- 
thors of the material submitted, it may be confidently expected that 
benefit should result from such criticism, to an even greater degree, 
possibly, than from the criticisms of commercial publishers, val- 
uable as they often are. 

Most of these societies have some arrangements for editing 
material which they bring out. Thus the secretary of the Modern 
Language Association edits all manuscripts printed by the Asso- 
ciation. Material published by the Linguistic Society is brought 
by its appointed editor into a reasonable conformity with the 
standard usage. Publications of the Mediaeval Academy are 
made to conform to a similar usage. It is noteworthy that the 
plans of the Political Science Association include provision for 
editorial expenses involved in preparing the proposed series 
of public documents. Indeed, though printers and publishers may 
in some degree be trusted to care for details of editorial practice, 
most societies which have engaged in publishing have discovered 
that further oversight is necessary. 

So far as this investigation has showed, two societies only have 
undertaken surveys of material awaiting publication. The 
Mediaeval Academy on receiving its Carnegie Publication Fund 
sent out an inquiry to a large number of active mediaevalists. 
The Philological Association has issued a similar inquiry. In both 
. cases a surprisingly large response resulted. 
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5. ARRANGEMENTS FOR PRINTING 


Of the twelve societies actively engaged in publishing, four 
regularly arrange themselves for printing the books they issue- 
In the case of the Anthropological Association, the Publicatiom 
Committee has charge of arrangements for printing; in the case of 
the Bibliographical Society, the special committee appointed to 
supervise the continuation of Sabin’s Dictionary; in the case of the 
Linguistic Society, the treasurer, who acts as business manager of 
its publications; in the case of the Mediaeval Academy, the execu- 
tive secretary. Besides, the Modern Language Association ar- 
ranges for the printing of volumes issued in its Monograph Series, 
the secretary of the Association having charge. The Philological 
Association will in the future arrange its own printing; the editor 

of its Monograph Series will have charge. 
On the other hand, in the cases of the Oriental Society, the 
Archaeological Institute, the American Historical Association, 
and the American Philosophical Association, the publishers with 
whom these societies have contracts make such arrangements. In 
addition, the Century Company arranges for the printing of books 
issued in the Revolving Fund Series of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation. In the case of the one book issued by the Economic Asso- 
ciation, the Macmillan Company has charge of the printing, since 
the book was actually published by the Macmillan Company. 
Finally, when the Philological Association and the History of 
Science Society made subventions to university presses, the print- 
ing of the books supported was naturally arranged by the press in 
question. 

On the whole it may be said that printing these books gives rela- 
tively little trouble. For a comparison of the cost of printing, 
a tabulation has been made, which appears in Appendix C. As 
this tabulation shows, the average cost per page of all these books is 
rate ee bia edition of 1,133 copies. The societies seem 02 

have secured work quite as satisfactory as the com™- 

mercial publishers with whom other soci 
Some Societies indeed have been conspicuousl 
ing good printing at low rates, 
ample, has been able to print most 
tions at a cost of less than $4.00 pe 


eties have relations. 
y successful in obtai2- 
The Linguistic Society, for ¢* 
of its Monographs and Dissert® 
r page. 
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In general these books are printed in editions of not more than 
a thousand copies. In a few cases, larger editions have been 
printed, as may be seen from the tabulation in Appendix C; but as 
this same tabulation shows, in most cases, sales obtained so far indi- 
cate that an edition of a thousand copies should be sufficient for 
all practical needs. 


6. Prices AND Discounts 


None of these societies have any stated policy with regard 
to pricing the books they publish. Most of them, however, 
include in the prices set a sufficient margin above the cost of manu- 
facture to meet expenses of promotion and handling. Indeed, as 
the tabulation in Appendix C indicates, the average price of books 
already published is 2.8 times the average cost of manufacture per 
copy. Insome individual cases, prices run much higher in relation 
to manufacturing cost. But in no case is a book offered for general 
sale at a price less than this cost. 

It must be remembered, however, that these figures do not apply 
to the reduced prices at which many of these books are offered to 
members of the societies that publish them. Thus the Archaeo- 
logical Institute, the Modern Language Association, in the case of 
its Monograph Series, and the Mediaeval Academy regularly offer 
books published to their members at substantial reductions. Fur- 
thermore, the Linguistic Society which regularly distributes its 
publications free to members, allows members discounts on the 
purchase of back issues. 

Similarly a number of the societies, (the Oriental Society, the 
Archaeological Institute, the Modern Language Association, in the 
case of its Monograph Series, and the Linguistic Society, if the 
library is also a subscriber), offer their publications to libraries at a 
discount. 

With three exceptions, all the societies which have issued publi- 
cations regularly offer them at discounts to booksellers. These 
discounts range from ten per cent. to as high as forty-three per 
cent. The usual discount seems to be about twenty per cent. 
One exception occurs in the case of the Bibliographical Society 
which, since practically all copies of Sabin’s Dictionary are sold 


if 
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directly to purchasers, does not allow any discounts. The Eco- 
nomic Association, since the sales of the one book it has marketed 
was restricted to members, had no occasion to consider allowing 
discounts. Finally, the Linguistic Society has allowed discounts 
to booksellers only in return for special advertising. 

Discounts have sometimes been allowed on sales made in ad- 
vance of publication. The McGraw-Hill Book Company allows 
the sale of the Philosophical Association’s Source Books in the His- 
tory of the Sciences at a discount of approximately twenty-five per 
cent. on all orders filed before publication. The Linguistic Society 
offered the first volume on Vedic Variants at specially reduced 
prices for orders filed and paid for before a certain date. Likewise 
the Mediaeval Academy employed this method in marketing two 
of its more expensive publications, although it did not require that 
payment should be made until the book had been delivered. 

Only one society has offered any inducement in the form ot a dis- 
count to encourage the purchase of complete sets of its publications. 
The Linguistic Society regularly offers complete sets of all its 
publications at substantial reductions. Other societies have, 

however, endeavored to market their publications as a series. 

The Archaeological Institute for a time attempted to market its 
Mythology of All Races in this way. Similarly, the Modern Lan- 
guage Association has advertised its Monograph Series as a whole, 
and endeavored to bring its importance to the attention of libra- 
rians in particular. 

Most of the societies, indeed, issue their publications in series. 
Thus the American Oriental Society has one active series, the 
Labrary of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, and one at present inac- 
tive, the American Oriental Series. The American Philological 
Association intends to issue its publications in a series to be knowD 
as the Philological Monographs published by the American Philolog?- 
ae ae The Modern Language Association has also its 
eal pa rie t ee its M onograph Series. The Philosophi- 
The: duties as ales Books an the History of the Sciences: 
Memoirs, Vinal the Wey nee Uf Publications as 
fishes cas ally the Mediaeval Academy has: recently estab- 

4 series known as Monographs of the Mediaeval Academy % 
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America. The Historical Association, though it does not issue its 
books in a series, publishes them in much the same format. 


7. SALES PROMOTION 


The advertisement of books published by these societies is in 
some measure facilitated by the fact that each society has in its 
list of members and subscribing libraries an excellent opportunity 
for direct advertising. Partly at least on this account, most of the 
promotion undertaken for these books is in the form of direct-mail 
advertising. In fact, it is agreed that this form of promotion is 
the most generally effective. The Century Company estimates 
that fully three-quarters of the advertising undertaken for the pub- 
lications it issues for the Modern Language Association and for 
the Historical Association has been sent directly by mail. The 
Modern Language Association itself has advertised its Monograph 
Series by mail with good results. Similarly, the Mediaeval Acad- 
emy does a large part of its advertising in this way, making use of 
both printed and mimeographed material. 

Besides, most of these societies have utilized their periodicals 
to advertise the books they publish, sometimes on the covers, some- 
times in the advertising pages, if advertising is included. The 
Mediaeval Academy takes advantage of the advertising pages 
of its journal, Speculum, to supplement direct mail advertising, 
and in some instances has procured advertising space in other 
journals by an exchange of space in Speculum. The Anthropolog- 
ical Association undertakes no systematic advertising apart from 
the price lists of its publications on the cover of its journal, the 
American Anthropologist. The Oriental Society, the Modern 
Language Association, and the Linguistic Society similarly make 
use of their periodicals in combination with other advertising. 
The Historical Association, moreover, felt such advertising of suffi- 
cient importance to purchase space in the Association’s Journal, 
the American Historical Review, in which advertising is controlled 
by the Macmillan Company. 

Apart from listing the Oriental Seciety’s publications in its 
Journal, the Yale University Press has depended on its catalogue 
to advertise the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions which it 
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publishes for the society. A large pumber of these catalogues ha¥ 
been sent out. 

In two instances, where a policy has been formulated, a considet_ 
able number of copies of each publication are sent out for review — 
The Century Company, issuing publications for the Moder= 
Language Association and the Historical Association, reguarl= 
sends out review copies not only to learned journals, but also t= 
newspapers and special book review organs. Similarly, th= 
Mediaeval Academy sends review copies of its publications to al 
learned journals likely to be interested and, besides, to book revie™= 
journals like the Times Literary Supplement and the New Yor= 
Times Book Review. On the other hand, the Modern Language 
Association by a special provision restricts the number of review” 
copies of books issued in its Monograph Series to twenty-four. 


8. ARRANGEMENTS FOR MARKETING 


The societies’ practice with regard to pricing and advertising 
their books is much the same, despite the fact that the arrange- 
ments for marketing differ considerably. Yet some divergences in 
practice do occur. For example, commercial publishers who 
market books for some of the societies are rather more liberal in 
allowing discounts to booksellers on whom they depend for sales. 
The societies which market their own books are rather more liberal 
in allowing reductions in price to their members to whom they sell 
directly. On the other hand, some publishers do allow discounts 
to members of the societies with which they have connections, and 
some societies allow discounts to booksellers as liberal as those 
granted by publishers. As yet there has hardly been time for such 
divergent practices to be reflected in the results obtained. More- 
over, the combinations of these practices are so numerous, that it 
would be difficult to assign to one practice any variation noticed in 
results. ‘The arrangements for marketing these books are easily 
divided into a few significant classifications. Accordingly, 2DY 
acces of the success with which these books have been maT- 
tr an hp of rng 
Straneer a Practices which prevail under these arraD&8& 
; arly since the divergence of practice depends s 
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some extent on the arrangement in force, as in the instances 
noted above. 

One type of arrangement is determined by a policy adopted by 
two societies only: the Anthropological Association and the Lin- 
guistic Society sell only a small part of the publications they issue; 
the greater part by far are distributed free to members and to sub- 
scribing libraries. Only the surplus that remains is offered for sale. 
In the case of the Linguistic Society, however, only two of its series 
are distributed in this way. Its special publications, such as the 
projected volumes on Vedic Variants, are sold only. This policy 
then determines the first of four types of arrangements for dis- 


- tributing the books published by these societies. 


Under the other three types of arrangements books are offered 
for sale only—with the exception, of course, that some copies are 
distributed free for purposes of advertising. By the second type 
of arrangement, four societies (the Oriental Society, the Modern 
Language Association, the Historical Association, and the Philo- 
sophical Association) market their own books through commercial 
publishers. By a third arrangement, the Archaeological Institute 
markets the series it publishes in codperation with a commercial 
publisher: that is, both the Institute and the Marshall Jones 
Company have endeavored to promote sales, each for the entire 
series, although each controls only a part of the volumes issued. 
In the fourth place, three societies (the Economic Association, the 
Bibliographical Society, and the Mediaeval Academy) undertake 
to market their own publications. Moreover, it should be remem- 
bered that the two societies which distribute their publications free 
undertake themselves to market the surplus remaining. In the 
case of the Linguistic Society, this activity is of slightly greater 
scope, since the Society has one series, the Vedic Variants, which 
is for sale only. 

The arrangements for free distribution are, of course, extremely 
simple: publications are mailed to the same list of members and 
subscribing libraries to which the society’s periodical is regularly 
sent. The expense of this distribution is ordinarily paid out of 
current funds. 

With one exception the arrangements between the four societies 
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and the publishers who market their books are much alike. This 
one exception occurs in the case of the arrangement between the 
Philosophical Association and the McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
By this arrangement the Association is only incidentally concerned 
with marketing the books issued. Rather the Association stands 
in relation to the McGraw-Hill Book Company in the position of 
author. Thus the McGraw-Hill Book Company bears all costs 
of manufacturing and marketing, except that the Association as 
author is responsible for preparing the material and for author’s 
alterations. The Association receives the author’s royalties on 
sales. 

Aside from this one exception the arrangements with publishers, 
though they differ in detail, are alike in that the society bears all 
the costs of manufacturing the book which it selects for publication, 
and in that the publisher bears the cost of marketing the books, 
being reimbursed for his services by a specified proportion of the 
proceeds from sales. 

In several instances the publisher serves merely as agent, his 
compensation in this case taking the form of a commission on sales. 
Such an arrangement prevails between the Oriental Society and 
The Yale University Press and the Oxford University Press, for 
marketing the volumes issued in the American Oriental Series. 
The Modern Language Association, similarly, arranges with D. C. 
Heath & Company and the Oxford University Press for marketing 
volumes issued in its Monograph Series. In general under such 
arrangements, the society is named as the publisher in the volumes 
issued. For example, in the Monograph Series of the Modern 
Language Association, at the bottom of the title page appears the 
following statement: ‘Published by the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America / New York, D. C. Heath & Company & Com- 
pany / London, Oxford University Press.’ In such cases, the 
copyright is usually held by the society. Sometimes the com- 
mission is sufficiently large to include expenses of handling; iD 


other cases, however, these expenses are paid in addition to 4 
commission at a lower rate. 


By other arrangements, the publisher assumes rather more 
responsibility. Thus the Century Company by prevailing cov- 
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tracts agrees to publish for the Modern Language Association and 
the Historical Association books selected, in the former case for 
publication in the Revolving Fund Series, and in the latter, any 
book selected by the Association. Similarly, the Yale University 
Press agrees to publish for the Oriental Society volumes prepared 
for the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. Under such ar- 
rangements the name of the society appears rather less prominently. 
Thus in the case of books published by the Century Company in 
the Revolving Fund Series of the Modern Language Association, 
the title page bears the following statement: ‘The Century Com- 
pany / For the Modern Language Association of America / New 
York.’ Similarly in the case of books published for the His- 
torical Association, at the top of the title page appears merely 
‘The American Historical Association,’ and at the bottom, ‘The 
Century Company / New York, London.’ In both cases, books 
are copyright by the society. Likewise, in the case of books pub- 
lished for the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions, the title page 
reads, ‘New Haven / Published for the American Oriental Society 
/ by the Yale University Press / London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press.’ These books are copyright by the Yale 
University Press. 

None of the contracts specifically obligate the publisher to an 
agreed amount of sales promotion. It is generally understood, 
however, and in some contracts stipulated, that the publisher will 
market and promote the books issued for a society in the same way 
that he markets and promotes his own publications. One publisher 
goes slightly further and agrees so far as possible to take into 
consideration in promoting its books the wishes of the society for 
which they are issued. 

A special provision of the two contracts between the Century 
Company and the Modern Language Association and the Histori- 
cal Association serves to encourage the publisher to promote a 
book to such a degree that the proceeds from its sales should reim- 
burse the society for the expense incurred in its manufacture. In 
these contracts the proportion in which the return is divided is 
reversed if a sufficient amount is realized from sales to reimburse 
the society; in that case the publisher receives the larger amount, 
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and the society the smaller. Since the amount due the publisher 
up to the time that the society is reimbursed is hardly more than 
enough to cover expenses of marketing, the publisher’s only expec- 
tation of profit comes after the proportion of the division has been 
reversed. Accordingly, he is stimulated to an effort to bring about 
this reversal. Indeed, the sales of Krapp’s English Language in 
America have been almost sufficient to reimburse the Modern 
Language Association for expenses incurred in publishing it. In 
the case of this book, the special provision should soon take effect. 
It should be noticed that of the three societies having contracts 
with publishers, two have already found it expedient to undertake 
special promotion of their own accord. The Modern Language 
Association has recently undertaken to promote the sale of 
volumes issued in its Monograph Series by sending out a special 
circular. The Historical Association has purchased special adver- 
tising not required by its contract with the Century Company. 
Apart from these two instances, however, sales promotion has been 
undertaken so far only as called for by the prevailing contracts. 

The arrangement between the Archaeological Institute and the 
Marshall Jones Company constitutes a type by itself. At present 
the Marshall Jones Company is responsible for marketing the se- 
ries, Mythology of All Races, although the Archaeological Institute 
has the right at any time to undertake sales promotion on its own 
behalf. The Marshall Jones Company has borne the expense of 

manufacturing seven volumes and the Archaeological Institute of 
four. Two remaining volumes will also be manufactured at the 
expense of the Institute. When a complete set is sold, the Insti- 
tute receives the entire proceeds from the sales of the volumes 
manufactured at its expense. To reimburse the Marshall Jones 
Company for its services in marketing, the Institute allows it a dis- 
count of fifty per cent. on all orders for single volumes published 
at the Institute’s expense. Thus the benefit of this codperation is 
mutual: the Archaeological Institute made it possible to continue 
the series when the Marshall Jones Company found it could do s0 


no longer; the Marshall Jones Company for its part markets the 
volumes brought out b 


its services only on the sale of single volumes. 
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In the case of the societies which market their own books, ar- 
rangements are generally in the charge of some officer. In the 
case of the Economic Association,! the secretary has charge; in 
the Bibliographical Society, a special committee; the Mediaeval 
Academy, the executive secretary. Besides, it should be noticed 
that the two societies which for the most part distribute their pub- 
lications free undertake to market themselves the copies remaining. 
In both of these societies, the Anthropological Association and the 
Linguistic Society, the treasurer has charge of selling the surplus 
copies. 

It may be of some use to compare the success of these four types 
of arrangement in marketing the books issued. This success may 
be judged in three ways: first, by the number of copies sold; second, 
by the cost involved; and third, by the proportion of the invest- 
ment returned to the society. These criteria, however, cannot be 
successfully applied to all the instances noted. 

In the first place, the fundamental difference between the first 
type, which involves free distribution, and the other three, under 
which a book is offered for sale, makes any detailed comparison 
of the first type of arrangement with the other three hardly 
significant. 

Judged from the three standards mentioned above, free distribu- 
tion is seen immediately to have advantages and disadvantages 
equally conspicuous. Accordingly this method may well be con- 
sidered in a general way at the outset. 

In theory all American scholars interested in a given study 
belong to the learned society created to organize that field. Like- 
wise, in theory, libraries serving these interested scholars subscribe 
to the publications of the society in question. Accordingly, by free 
distribution to members and subscribing libraries the entire na- 
tional audience is in theory reached, almost as soon as the book is 

1 The one volume marketed by the Economic Association was actually 
published by the Macmillan Company. The Macmillan Company agreed 
to publish the volume on the understanding that the Economic Association 
would purchase one thousand copies at a specified price. Thus to all 
intents and purposes the Economic Association paid the manufacturing 
costs of these thousand copies and reimbursed itself for this investment by 
marketing among its members the copies purchased. Accordingly the 


transaction is here considered as an instance of a society marketing one 
of its own publications. See Appendix A, page 110. 
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published. Moreover, in so far as foreign libraries and foreign 
scholars are included in the membership and the subscription lists 
of these societies, the foreign audience is reached at the same time. 

Again this free distribution involves no sales promotion, but 
handling costs only. Since by almost any arrangement, handling 
costs are unavoidable, the expense involved in free distribution is 
therefore reduced to a minimum. 

On the other hand, effective as this method immediately appears, 
it has disadvantages equally apparent. Though a wide circulation 
is obtained immediately and at low cost, there would seem a lack of 
economy in the fact that copies of a publication, in some cases at 
least, go to persons not particularly interested—copies, indeed, 
which otherwise might be offered for sale. To this objection it 
may be replied, however, that though this method involves some 
waste, it serves to bring new developments to the attention of 
workers in the field who, if they are not interested in the details of 
the study presented, should at any rate be interested in the general 

results. Then again, though the cost of free distribution is indeed 
reduced to a minimum, no return is realized, except from the com- 
paratively few surplus copies that may be sold. Still, the members 
of the society may by paying dues actually finance the publications 
distributed. If, indeed, this is the case, free distribution is almost 
ideal from the financial point of view: the return which otherwise 


would not ordinarily come in until the book were sold, is realized 
in advance.! 
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Because of differences equally fundamental, it is of little signifi- 
cance to compare with the other arrangements, that existing be- 
tween the Philosophical Association and the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. In the first place, since it was possible to publish these 


volumes commercially, the number of copies sold is likely to be 
larger than for non-commercial publications. 


the Philosophical Association does not bear the cost of marketing; 
but only of preparation. 


§ 

| 

In the third place, since the Association’s | 
investment does not defray the expenses of manufacturing, but 5, 
only of preparation, the 


In the second place, 


pre proportion of the investment returned 
Is not significant for comparison. 


_1 See Appendix D f i i 
disadvantages of free parted consideration of the advantages and 
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Similarly, for purposes of comparison, it is not appropriate to 
class together the activities of the societies which market their own 
publications. As has been noticed, the marketing efforts of the 
Economic Association were limited to members of the Association 
only. Furthermore, since the Bibliographical Society markets 
only parts issued in continuation of Sabin’s Dictionary, it encoun- 
ters none of the difficulties of selling a list of diversified titles. 
The only volume of the Vedic Variants issued by the Linguistic 
Society appeared in December, 1930; consequently significant 
figures on sales are not available. The experience of the Medi- 
aeval Academy presents the only instance of a society marketing 
its own publications that is really useful for comparison. 

With these considerations in mind the following statistics may 
be profitably considered.! 


1 General remarks on the preparation of these statistics. 

A. With regard to computing the cost of marketing. 

In the second type of arrangement, under which books are marketed 
through a commercial publisher, the cost of marketing is equivalent to the 
share of the proceeds which the publisher retains as compensation for his 
services. In the case of the agreement between the Oriental Society and 
the Yale University Press with regard to the Library of Ancient Semitic 
Inscriptions, this share is what remains of the gross proceeds after the 
Press has paid the Society a stated royalty of thirty-five per cent. (or, in 
some cases, 173 per cent.) of the list price. In the case of agreements 
with the Century Company, this share is a specified proportion of the gross 
proceeds, which are considered equivalent to the proceeds if all sales were 
made at an average price between the list and wholesale prices. 

In publishing, the cost of marketing is generally indicated by a percent- 
age representing the relation of the cost to the money taken in. In these 
agreements between societies and commercial publishers, however, neither 
the gross proceeds nor the cost appear. Yet by adopting the device utilized 
in the contracts with the Century Company as a basis for the division of 
proceeds, both figures may be computed with sufficient accuracy to be 
significant for comparison, particularly with other figures arrived at by the 
same method. For if the gross proceeds may be taken as the proceeds of 
a known number of sales at an average price, the difference between these 
gross proceeds and the net proceeds to the society represents the cost of 
marketing to the society, or, in other words, the publisher’s compensation. 

For learned books like those under consideration, such an average price 
runs very close to eighty per cent. of the list price. in the experience of the 
Mediaeval Academy, for example, the proceeds from sales of four publica- 
tions have amounted to almost exactly eighty per cent. of what the pro- 
ceeds would have been, had all sales been made at the list price. ‘ It seems 
justifiable, therefore, to adopt this average price for the present purpose. 

In the case of all arrangements under which books are marketed through 
a commercial publisher, the percentages presented in the following tabula- 
tion indicate the relation of the cost, computed as the difference between 
the net proceeds and the gross proceeds, to the gross proceeds, computed 
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Anthropological Asso- 900: | — = 

Free distribution Glaiien = 
Linguistic Society 795} | — = 
Oriental Society: 1924 


American Oriental 
Series 


Oriental Society: Li- 


brary of Ancient Se- | 1 |1929) 81 |60.9%| 5.4% 
mitic Inscriptions 
Marketed through | Modern Language As- 
commercial pub- sociation: Revolving 
lishers Fund Series 1928] 502 [44.3%] 62.3% 


Modern Language: 
Monograph Series 


Historical Association 


Marketed in codp- 
eration with a 
commercial pub- 
lisher 


Archaeological Insti- 
tute; Mythology of 
All Races 


Mediaeval Academy 
Marketed by the 


society? 


on the basis of a known num 


ber of sales at an ave i he net 
proceeds, the figure given in ee 


Appendix B has been used in each instance: 
Tn the case of the Archaeological Institute and of the Mediaeval Acad- 


emy, however, since both gross proceeds and costs are k rcent- 
ges given are based on the actual figures. RO SHORE 


With regard to computing the return of thet 
Since the societies which ees eeveallrcng 


: 2 market their books through reial pub- 
aes receive the net proceeds from sales, (i.e., the even proceeds Ie 
feck of marketing), the return of the investment has been compute, 
A pea on the basis of net proceeds. Thus the proceeds give? ‘ 
Ke 7 ae have again been used in.each instance. For the invest?’ 
ee “ae gute there given has been used: as there explained, the inv?) 
understood to include all expenses incurred before publicat!o” 
7 “gr rose of administration, costs of printing and binding, etc. by 
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In interpreting these statistics, one consideration should con- 
stantly be kept in mind, namely, that any comparison should take 
into account the dates when the books in question were issued. It 
is unlikely that as many copies will have been sold, or as great a 
return realized in the case of a book published recently as in the 
case of one published some years ago. Moreover, in the case of a 
book recently issued, the cost of marketing may be somewhat high 
when computed in relation to the return, since it is unlikely that 
there has been time for the effect of sales promotion to be felt in 
the sales reported. 

Indeed, it is hardly possible yet to pass any final judgment on 
the comparative success of these methods of marketing. Before 
really significant comparison is possible, such figures as these statis- 
tics are based on should be available for each method during a 
period of at least five years. Some figures now available result 
from an experience as long as that. But the experience of the one 
society which markets its own publications extends over two years 
only. Consequently these statistics can be interpreted only as a 
preliminary indication of the success that may be expected under 
each type of arrangement. 


9. FinanciaL NEEDS 


It is difficult to determine how long the present resources of these 
societies will allow them to continue their activity. To be sure, 
the Historical Association and the Mediaeval Academy have funds 


these societies. It does not include the small sale of surplus copies, nor 
copies given to the authors. : 

2In making this computation, only expenses charged against volumes 
already issued were considered. ; 

3 Some indication of the success of a society in marketing books over a 
longer period may be obtained from the record of the Historical Associa- 
tion’s sale of its volumes of Prize Essays. A total of 5,687 copies were sold, 
or an average of 474 copies for each of the twelve issued. Since no figures 
are available for the cost of marketing, the net proceeds cannot be com- 
puted; but the gross proceeds amounted to $5,110.20, or sixty-nine per cent. 
of the total investment of $7,417.45. The series was discontinued in 1917. 

‘Since the Academy’s fifth publication was issued in October, 1930, it 
has not been included. . _ 

’ This percentage refers to the return realized on the Academy’s third 
and fourth publications only; its first and second publications were not 
manufactured at the Academy’s expense. 
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that seem at present adequate. But if the Historical Association 
decides to publish all the manuscripts now submitted to it, its 
fund will be almost depleted. The Mediaeval Academy knows of - 
many manuscripts soon to be submitted which are almost certain 

to require for their publication more funds than are at present 
available. The Academy of Arts and Sciences, though able to 
continue its two series with its present resources, has already been 
endeavoring to raise other funds, part of which would be used for 
publishing. It seems clear, therefore, that the resources of these 
societies are unlikely to be adequate for long. 

Moreover, it seems equally clear that the societies with smaller 
funds must restrict their activity unless they are to be faced shortly 
with the necessity of augmenting their resources. Indeed, the 
Modern Language Association has already on one occasion had to 
make special provision to finance books accepted for its Monograph 
Series, when the funds available proved insufficient. Likewise the 
Philological Association and the History of Science Society, 

unless they decide to continue their present policy of granting 
subventions to procure the publication of books by other agencies, 
can finance only a few books each. 

Of the societies engaged in publishing special series, the 
Archaeological Institute, the Philosophical Association, and the 

Bibliographical Society have resources that seem adequate for 

continuing respectively the Mythology of All Races, the Source 

Books in the History of the Sciences, and Sabin’s Dictionary. On the 

other hand the Oriental Society has already been endeavoring to 

raise funds to provide for the next volume of its Inbrary of Ancient 

Semitic Inscriptions; and the Linguistic Society has only $1,700 

of the $10,000 which will probably be required for its volumes of 

Vedic Variants. But it must be remembered that none of these 

societies have funds available for publishing books other than thosé 
included in these special series, 
The other publications issued by the Linguistic Society havé 


been restricted to those which the authors could finance, at least: 
In part. Similarly, 


: in most cases the Anthropological Associatio?® 
as been able to issue in its Memoirs only studies which could b? 
specially financed by authors or other interested persons. 
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Economic Association has procured the publication of one book 
only by an appropriation from current funds. Thus, the activity 
of these societies must in some measure be restricted by lack of 
funds. 

In other cases, the lack of funds is an important factor in deter- 
mining a society’s policy with regard to publishing. Thus the 
Philosophical Society, if it had the endowment it is now endeavor- 
ing to raise, would undoubtedly publish some of the material it 
now has on hand. Similarly, the Antiquarian Society might 
continue its Transactions. The Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis and the Sociological Society, though both recognize needs 
for extending their present activity to include publication, cannot 
do so with their present resources. The Political Science Associa- 
tion, indeed, has adopted a carefully considered publication pro- 
gramme which cannot be put into effect till funds have been raised. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the needs of these societies with 
respect to publication have not yet been entirely provided for. 
In the case of societies which have no funds for general publish- 
ing, or funds that are inadequate, these needs are more immediate. 
But even the societies which have funds that are at present adequate 
will need shortly to replenish their funds. To be sure, consider- 
able return should be realized from the sale of books published, 
and a larger return may be expected as the stocks of printed books 
increase. But it is unlikely that this return will ever be sufficient 
to reimburse the fund for the expenses of publishing. Thus, if 
this publishing activity is to continue, the societies must constantly 
endeavor to replenish their depleted capital. 

It is because a loss must be anticipated that these societies are 
interested in publishing learned books. When it was apparent 
that commercial publishers could not be depended on to bring 
out the work of American scholars, these organizations of scholars 
undertook to meet the resulting need by covering with funds 
specially raised the losses involved,—losses which made commercial 
publication difficult, or even impossible. Thus, unless con- 
ditions change in some way now unforeseen, the societies must 
make provision for a constant drain on their resources, if the pro- 
duction of American scholarship is to be made available to the 
learned world. 


PART IT 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED IN THE PUBLICATION OF 
SCHOLARLY BOOKS AND MONOGRAPHS 


1. InTRODUCTION 


In collecting the material presented in this survey, I have had 
occasion to discuss the problems involved, not only with represent- 
atives of the societies, but also with commercial publishers. It 
may prove helpful to summarize here some of the considerations 
which have entered into these discussions. The more obvious 
defects in existing arrangements can already be definitely pointed 
out, and remedies can be suggested. But until these remedies 
have been applied, and the benefit of their application has been 

reflected in actual experience, one lacks sufficient knowledge of the 

essential defects and merits of existing arrangements to recommend 
either their abandonment or further adoption as a solution of 
the problems encountered in learned publishing. 

These problems depend largely on three factors. In the first 
place, the cost of publishing such books is unusually high. The 
requirements for learned printing are almost without exception 
expensive. The type-setting is of a sort which involves most care- 
ful proof reading, and, almost invariably, a large amount of correc- 
tion. Foreign languages, for which composition charges are 
necessarily high, play a prominent part. Not infrequently, 
languages requiring special fonts of type are called for. Each page 

of the text involves footnotes, which must be set in a special type, 
and assembled at added expense. 

Tn the second place, the market for learned books is by no means 
large. The number of scholars in any country is comparatively 


small, and the number of specialists likely to be interested in aDY 


given learned publication constitutes only a small portion of thé 
national total. 


Moreover, the market for scholarly books is 
peculiarly international. Most scholars read easily at least tw? 
languages beside their own. A learned book may, therefore, very 
well find purchasers in many countries beside that in which it 
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issued. This foreign audience, however, interested as it may be in 
the book in question, is by no means easily reached. 

Finally, it is of more than ordinary importance that the entire 
audience for a learned book should be informed of its appearance. 
If a study of a given subject is to progress, and if waste effort is to 
be avoided, any new work on that subject should be in the hands of 
all interested scholars soon after publication. 

It is because of these three considerations that American learned 
societies have entered the field of publishing. For the three com- 
bine to make it difficult to issue learned publications successfully 
through the usual commercial channels. 

If a book is to be published commercially, its cost must not 
ordinarily be greater than the return which can be anticipated from 
sales. Moreover, a publisher must in most cases be able to realize 
some profit from his venture, if his business is to continue. But 
at the outset the high cost of manufacturing learned books makes 
even a return of the amount invested difficult to secure. 

Then again, the fact that the audience to which these books 
appeal is small and scattered increases this difficulty. The usual 
marketing methods of the book trade are alone not sufficient 
in this field to obtain the necessary distribution. In the first 
place, the market is so small that the ordinary method of promotion, 
through booksellers, cannot be depended on: few booksellers can 
afford to purchase and to keep on display books in which only a 
few, or possibly none of their customers are likely to be interested. 
Then again, for the most part the book trade is organized nation- 
ally, with close contacts, to be sure, between nations in which the 
same language prevails. Yet it includes small provision for dis- 
tributing books in other languages, and as has been said, a fairly 
wide sale of learned books can be expected in countries where other 
languages are spoken. Furthermore, a rather special type of 
advertising is required. The copy must be written in such a way 
as to appeal primarily to scholarly interest. Naturally the ordi- 
nary rules of advertising apply in some measure, but the principal 
appeal must be based on a full appreciation of the usefulness of the 
book in question to scholars engaged in similar studies. 

Finally, since the motive for obtaining a distribution of learned 
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books is more urgent even than the commercial motive of realizing 
a profit, it may prove expedient to appropriate for marketing an 
amount larger in proportion to the return than would be possible 
in a commercial venture. No book is actually published until 
sold. It is particularly inexpedient for a society whose funds are 
limited to invest them in printing, if the printed book cannot 


within a reasonable period of time be placed in the hands of a per- 
son interested in its contents. 


Moreover, as has been noticed, 
the market is peculiarly difficult to reach. Consequently, it may 


actually be necessary in publishing books of scholarly importance 
to expend for promoting the sale an amount larger than would be 
possible in any commercial venture, in order to realize the benefit of 
the original investment for manufacture. 

On account of these facts, all of which make difficult the publica- 
tion of learned books through the usual commercial channels, the 
American learned societies have included publishing in their activi- 
ties. Because these societies seem by their close touch with the 
situation equipped to deal effectively with the problem involved, 
they have been granted no small amount of money to support this 
activity. Each society has endeavored individually to find a solu- 
tion for the difficulties it has faced. The problem was unique: 
how to publish successfully, at. a loss; how to make the limited 
funds available suffice, with small hope of any sizable return, with 
the market to be reached widely scattered, but with the need for 
reaching it peculiarly urgent. There were few rules for guidance. 
There was little chance at first for cooperation. It now appears, 
however, that the time has come for comparing individual expe- 
mience in order that the societies may conduct this activity even 


more effectively than has hitherto been possible, 
2. Means or Repucing Printing Costs 


One means of improving present conditions is somehow to reduce 
the cost of printin 


8. Yet such a reduction is, on the whole, diffi- 
cult to effect. Certainly if the usefulness of the book is diminishe 
thereby, it is not desirable. 


hich There are, however, several ways 12 
walch requirements can safely be made less expensive. In thé 
first place, preliminary conferences with the printer may suggest 
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means of avoiding various typographical expenses. For example, 
scholars frequently require special type-characters for their books. 
In some cases, undoubtedly, these characters are essential to the 
usefulness of the book. In many cases, however, their use might 
be avoided by aslight rearrangement of the text. Thus, a number 
of such characters can be carefully drawn in India ink by a drafts- 
man. Each character can be named or given a reference number. 
The drawing can then be photographed and a line plate made at 
comparatively slight expense. The author, instead of requiring 
special type, can then refer in the text to the numbered characters 
on this plate. By this device an expense of from $3.00 to $12.00 
a character can be avoided if the characters are to be made for 
monotype use, as they generally are. Moreover, the publication 
would not be subjected to the delay that seems inevitable in pro- 
curing such characters. Frequently, printers can suggest similar 
changes by which a considerable saving can be realized. 

Again, authors can assist by preparing manuscript precisely as it 
will appear in print. Authors seldom give sufficient attention to 
small points of usage till inconsistencies are called to their atten- 
tion by the proof-readers. Moreover, by deliberate preparation 
of the manuscript authors can avoid costly changes after their work 
isintype. Few authors know how expensive it is to alter type that 
is already set. 

If a society arranges for its own printing, a saving not infre- 
quently can be effected by the simple device of competitive bidding. 
Provided the specifications are carefully drawn and insisted on, 
such a procedure can do little harm, and often produces surprising 
benefits. It is not difficult to draw up such specifications, partic- 
ularly if a standard format can be adopted. Furthermore, since 
it is customary to issue publications in series, the use of a standard 
format is in some measure desirable. Most printers will give ad- 
vice with regard to format, even if they know the job is subse- 
quently to be let by competitive bidding. One must remember 
that printers have a commodity to sell as much as any manufac- 
turer, and that they are eager in any case to secure the good will of 
the publisher with material to print. Moreover, competing print- 
ers are glad to suggest for specifications provisions which call for 
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the particular excellence that they emphasize as a quality of their 
work. A judicious adoption of such suggested provisions from 
time to time will be toa buyer’s advantage. 

Again, most printers have dull seasons during which they can 
afford to undertake work at substantial reductions in price. Or 
some printers will undertake work at a low rate without any speci- 
fied delivery date: the work is then utilized to keep machinery 
busy which otherwise would be idle. It should be possible in 


some measure to reduce costs of printing, if such opportunities as 
these can be taken advantage of. 


3. Means oF MARKETING MORE EFFECTIVELY 


Two opportunities present themselves for marketing these books 
more effectively than at present. First, in some instances, at 
least, the cost of marketing might be considerably reduced. 
Second, in almost every instance, a much larger sale might be 
hoped for. If this publishing is to continue, the societies must see 
that the proceeds from sales, with which other books are to be 

financed, are diminished as little as possible by the expense of 
making the sale. Similarly, if scholars are to realize the full benefit 
of having these books issued, the societies must see that the entire 
market is reached. Any endeavor to market these books more 
effectively must constantly keep both these ends in view. But 
their attainment depends on many factors. In marketing learned 
books particularly, where a loss is ordinarily to be expected, 
and only a small sale can be anticipated, extraordinary care is 
required at every turn, unless the loss is to be almost complete and 


the distribution negligible. The following brief discussion of 
marketing these books will point to certain matters which require 
special attention. 


a. Prices and Discounts. One important factor in successful 
marketing is the price set. This price must be sufficiently high to 
yield a proper return, and yet not prevent the wide distributio? 
that is desired. At the same time, any discussion of pricing 
must include a consideration of discounts allowed. In the preced- 
ing Survey, the practice of these Societies with regard to price and 
discount h 


as already been summarized. This practice clearly 
leads to a few general principles, 
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In the first place, one must consider what constitutes ‘a proper 
return.’ This is really a question on which each society must take 
separate action, since it is peculiarly a matter of individual policy. 
Possibly an outline of the procedure of one =e secieny will be useful 
as a basis of discussion. 

The society in question has little or no expectation of realizing 
a profit on any of its publications. It feels, however, that unless 
it proceeds as if it were to reimburse its publication fund within a 
reasonable period of time for the amount invested in any given 
publication, the loss incurred might prove disproportionately 
large. Accordingly, in pricing a book, a rather liberal estimate is 
made of the sale during the first five years after the book’s publica- 
tion. From its previous experience in publishing similar books, 
the cost of manufacturing and selling this number of copies during 
the five-year period is then computed, there being included in the 
cost of selling, items for promotion, handling, and insuring. The 
total cost thus arrived at is divided by the number of copies which, 
it is estimated, will be sold during the five-year period. This 
total cost per copy is regarded as eighty per cent. of the indicated 
retail price, for eighty per cent. in the experience of this society 
has been the average relation between the proceeds from sales, 
after discounts have been deducted, and the retail price. The 
retail price is then determined by simple arithmetical calculation, 
and fixed at the multiple of twenty-five nearest the actual result. 
Thus, if the estimated number of copies are sold, the society’s 
investment is returned, presumably in five years. The cost of 
manufacturing any surplus copies has also been met, so that further 
sales would result in a profit. 

Inquiry will show that every publisher has some similar rule. 
But no publisher trusts completely to any formula. The result 
obtained by such figuring is in almost every case tested by some 
such judgment as, What price seems reasonable for a book of this 
size, weight, and appearance? The formula presented, however, 
may prove useful in suggesting other means for estimating price 
in particular circumstances. 

There is, on the other hand, an alternate scheme of pricing, by 
which books issued would be made available at prices so low—even 
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below the actual cost—that an increased distribution might be 
expected. If unlimited funds were available for the support of 
further publication, this scheme of pricing might well be con- 
sidered advisable. On the other hand, with limited resources, as 
at present, its expedience must be questioned. For it is extremely 
doubtful if the net proceeds from sales at such prices would equal 
those at prices set by some formula like that outlined above. 
In the first place, lower prices would not necessarily reduce 
promotion costs. For, the fact that the price of a book is low, 
does not assist in bringing it to a purchaser’s attention, but only in 
encouraging the purchase after his attention has been attracted. 
A su‘icient amount must in any case be spent to attract attention 
to the book in question. In fact, if advertisements were properly 
phrased, there should be no need of reducing the price, for the 
advertisements, by so explaining the usefulness of the book that 
the prospective purchaser recognized his need of it, should alone 
be sufficient to clinch the sale. It is doubtful then if a reduction in 
price would make possible any substantial reduction in adverti sing 
costs. 

Moreover, comparatively few prospective purchasers are at 
present actually deterred from buying by the prices asked. Most 
scholars regard books as the tools necessary for their research; 
and especially when they have assurance that the proceeds from 
sales will be applied to the publication of other books likewise 
needed for their work, they are ordinarily ready to purchase with- 
out much attention to the price asked, provided, of course, it falls 
within the ordinary range. It is doubtful, then, if a reduction in 
price would stimulate sales as much as might be expected. 


Thus, it is unlikely that reduction in promotion costs and 
increase in the number of sales wo 


proceeds from sales at a red 
higher prices. Possibly m 
But since the return woul 


uld be sufficient to produce net 
uced price equivalent to net proceeds at 
ore copies of a given book might be sold. 
d almost certainly be reduced, no perma- 
nent advantage would result: for the fund, because of this dimin- 
ished return, would suffice for fewer books than if the greater 
return from a higher price had been realized. Consequently, unles® 
unlimited resources for publication are available it would hardly 
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appear expedient to stimulate sales by adopting the policy of 
reducing prices except by allowing discounts. In fact, moderate 
discounts may well prove quite as effective as more drastic re- 
ductions. 

It must be remembered from the outset that discounts consti- 
tute an actual expense, and that as such they must be reckoned 
with carefully. The special conditions involved in marketing 
earned books make it desirable in some measure to depart from 
the established practice of the general book trade in the matter 
of discounts. For example, a bookseller usually plays no incon- 
siderable part in selling a work of fiction. He allows the book 
space in his shelves; he frequently displays it in his windows. 
Usually he urges the purchase upon certain of his customers with 
whose taste he is familiar. Plainly, he is entitled to a considerable 
share of the proceeds from the sale, and for this reason trade dis- 
counts in this country range from one-third to as high as forty- 
three per cent. of the retail price. It is doubtful, however, if 
booksellers, except in infrequent instances, play any part at all in 
the sale of learned books. Orders sent through booksellers come 
generally at the instigation of a customer, and are transmitted by 
the bookseller merely because the customer is in the habit of order- 
ing in that way all books purchased. 

Consequently, there seems to be no reason why the book- 
seller should expect a discount so high as that to which he is en- 
titled in general trade. On the other hand, by merely transmitting 
an order he is put to some expense. The item must be carried on 
his books, and it is not unlikely that he may have to extend credit 
to the purchaser. The exact amount of the discount to be allowed 
is dificult to determine. Booksellers insist that ten per cent. is 
not enough. On the other hand, twenty per cent. seems a trifle 
liberal. Possibly fifteen per cent. may prove a happy medium. 
Or again a solution might be found in allowing booksellers greater 
discounts on sales of more than five copies at an order. For ex- 
ample, they might be allowed an additional two per cent. of dis- 
count for every copy more than five ordered at one time, until a 
limit of forty per cent. were reached. The saving in handling costs 
would more than offset such a discount. 
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Likewise, the members of the society render a service that 
should be recognized. By the payment of dues, they provide for 
the organization and administration which make publication by 
the society possible. Then, too, by their individual participation 
in the society’s activity, they promote its general welfare. Morte- 
over, to allow members a discount strengthens the organization 
of the society: for membership becomes more desirable, and with 
the increase in membership more funds become available for gen-. 

eral expenses. There is, then good reason for allowing members of 
a learned society to purchase its publications at the lowest possible 
rate, that is, practically, at the actual cost to the society. 
On the other hand, the person who should pay the full price is 
the person who, though interested in a given book, does not con- 
tribute support to the society. Clearly the societies are justified 
in charging such individual purchasers who are not members the 
full retail price. 
It is doubtful whether libraries have sufficient grounds for 

expecting any discount. They do not buy in quantity as book- 
sellers may. They cannot participate in a society’s activity. 
Indeed, their orders so far as the publisher is concerned, are in no 
different category from that of the individual purchaser, unless 
a library agrees to buy an entire series as issued, or all further pub- 
lications of a society. In that case some allowance should 
undoubtedly be made, for the publisher realizes a saving in promo- 
tion that should be recognized. 

To sum up, the publishers of learned books should arrange their 
discounts to meet the peculiar conditions of the market they serve. 
They should remember that by means of discounts they compen- 
sate various classes of purchasers for service rendered. Thus the 
bookseller who attends to handling an order and to delivering # 
book purchased should be compensated for his services. Similarly; 
the member of the society who has done his part to support its 
organization should have his service recognized. Indeed, it maY 
well be that sales to him and to the bookseller should be made #* 


such a discount as to bring the price practically to cost. On tb® 
other hand, unless a library assures the society that it will purebas? 
all its publications, there 
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‘should not be charged the full retail price. Similarly, unless 


some other class of service is rendered, all other sales should be 
only at this price. 

From this brief discussion it will be seen that if a book is to be 
marketed successfully, careful attention must be given to pricing 
and discounts. To obtain the desired return it will probably be 
necessary to price the book as high as is possible without preju- 
dicing the sale. For this reason, the question of how much the 
price set influences the sale should be studied, for contrary to what 
appears to be the general impression, in most cases as many copies 
of a book will be sold at $2.75 as at $2.00, or at $4.50 as at $3.00. 
At the same time, no discounts should be allowed to diminish the 
return unless they can be expected to result in commensurate 
benefits. If the market is to be properly exploited, then, the 
importance of giving careful attention to pricing and discounts 
must be recognized. 

b. Sales Promotion. Sales promotion, likewise, must be carefully 
planned and controlled, if the full sale of a book is to be procured 
within a reasonable time, and without too great expense. After 
considering how much can expediently be appropriated for adver- 
tising a book, every precaution must be taken to see that this 
appropriation is so applied as to produce the greatest results pos- 
sible. In view of the difficulties encountered in marketing learned 
books, in planning promotion, every device which can be depended 
on to stimulate the sale must be utilized. 

In the first place there is the old device of selling by subscription. 
Practically, this device as now utilized, amounts to allowing a dis- 
count for advance knowledge of an assured sale. As generally 
arranged, a prospectus is issued at least six weeks in advance of 
publication, or as soon as the date of publication can be determined 
accurately, describing the book to be published as fully and as 
attractively as possible. In this prospectus it is stated that all 
orders received on or before a given date will be accepted at a price 
representing at least a ten per cent. reduction below the regular 
retail price. It is not advisable usually to require a remittance 
with the order; rather, a bill is rendered when the book is delivered. 
This device if properly managed may be depended on to produce at 
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an early date a substantial return of the funds invested in 
publication. ee 
In the second place, the issuance of publications in a series is a 
considerable help in marketing. The fact that the series exists 
guarantees to some extent a similarity of interest for the contents. 
Accordingly librarians are not only willing but frequently eager to 
save themselves trouble by entering a continuation order for each 
future issue as it appears. Then, too, librarians tend to judge the 
importance of learned books with which they are not familiar 
by the reputation of the series in which they appear. Though in 
some instances a librarian’s inability to purchase the entire series 
may make him hesitate to purchase single copies, more often inter- 
est. in several volumes issued leads to the purchase of the series 
asa whole. Moreover, the cataloguing department of any library 
welcomes a serial number which permits it to check the complete- 
ness of its library’s collection. 

In fact, since so large a proportion of these books are sold to 
libraries, it would appear advisable to advertise them in some way 
convenient for librarians. A few interviews with librarians on this 
subject indicate that most of them watch carefully lists of new books 
appearing in such journals as Times Literary Supplement, the New 
York Times Book Review Section, the New York Saturday Review of 
Literature, the New York Herald-Tribune supplement, Books, and 

the American Library Association Book List. It is of first import- 
ance, therefore, to have all new publications listed in these 
journals. 

Another device which many librarians have found convenient 
is the issuance by publishers of standard three by five inch filing 
cards on which is printed the description of the book as drawn UP 
by the Library of Congress. As soon as a book is sent to the 


Library of Congress for copyright, it is considered by the cata- 
loguing department. 


Within a few weeks after publication five 
Library of Congress catalogue cards are sent free on request to the 
publisher, There is apparently no objection to reprinting thes® 
cards for advertising purposes, provided that the Library of CO®” 
gress classification marks are not used. Possibly also attentio? 
should be called to the fact. that the description employed ‘ 
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that adopted by the Library. The back of the card may be util- 
ized for other descriptive matter, possibly extracts from reviews, 
if reviews are available. 

A study also might be conducted with profit of the habits of 
individual purchasers of scholarly books, possibly by enclosing 
with each book delivered, a reply card inquiring how the book 
came to the purchaser’s attention. At present there is little in- 
formation about the habits of the purchasers of scholarly books. 
For example, one suspects that reviews are even more important 
in promoting the sale of learned books than of general trade publi- 
cations, though a considerable number of persons may be depended 
on to purchase the book of a well known author solely because of 
their knowledge of his previous work. Other persons, however, 
make it a general rule never to purchase until they have seen the 
book in question favorably reviewed in learned journals. 

Then again, one suspects that direct mail advertising is pecu- 
liarly effective in promoting these books. Scholars usually seem 
ready to purchase directly from the publisher, particularly if the 
publisher is a society of which they are members. If a further 
investigation proved this to be the case, it might be advisable to 
encourage direct purchase so far as possible, by undertaking to 
bear postal charges, as indeed some societies now do. When, as 
as has been seen, booksellers for the most part do little or nothing 
to promote sales, the societies may as well benefit from the full 
profit of retail sales. 

These suggestions with regard to practical details of marketing 
are merely the result of applying generally recognized principles to 
conditions in this special field. In this sort of publishing, where 
some loss is generally to be anticipated, and considerable loss is to 
be avoided only by ingenuity, a knowledge of such principles and 
some experience in their application is essential. To provide for 
proper management, therefore, it may be necessary to delegate the 
oversight of practical details to some publishing agency. 

c. Arrangements for Marketing. From the preceding part of this 
survey, it should be apparent that the effectiveness with which a 
learned book is marketed depends to a considerable degree on the 
arrangements made. Such arrangements, therefore, should be 
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most carefully considered, with a view both to developing further 
arrangements now in force, and to utilizing other arrangements 
that have been employed in similar publishing with good success. 
One arrangement, already tried by two societies, might well be 
further developed, namely, procuring the publication of a book 
by granting a subvention to a commercial publisher, particularly 
in cases where the funds available are limited. In such cases, a 
comparatively small amount of money might be sufficient to pro- 
cure the publication of a number of volumes. Indeed, since it is 
primarily the function of these societies to bear the loss involved in 
issuing learned books of limited appeal, this method might seem 
peculiarly effective. 
But to be completely effective, it must be carefully controlled. 
First, the society should grant a subvention no larger than is 
needed to persuade the publisher to undertake the book in question. : 
It should be borne in mind that the publisher derives some benefit : 
from an arrangement of this sort. Besides procuring for the time ; 
being the use of outside capital, it enables him to bring out a book | 
which, presumably, ornaments his list of publications. The society, 
in granting this capital to the publisher, is in a position to require 
that he establish as exactly as possible the loss which must be 
anticipated. Though in some cases it may prove necessary for 
the society to cover the entire amount, in others it may prove 
sufficient merely to reduce the loss which the publisher must bear. 
In any case, it should be ascertained that the loss anticipated is in 
no way due to inefficiency on the part of the publisher. On the 
contrary, he should establish that, humanly speaking, the loss is 
unavoidable. 
Second, the society should endeavor to secure a division of the 
net proceeds from sales in a proportion equivalent to the relatio® 
which the society’s subvention bears to the total manufacturing 
cost. To provide for such a division, it should be agreed in ad- 
sa what items shall be included in this cost. Furthermore, }* 
should be agreed what items are deductable from the gross proceeds 
from sales to arrive at the net proceeds which are divided: 
In making such agreements, it should be remembered that th® 
benefit of the arrangement is mutual. The society procures the 
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publication of a book in which it is interested. The publisher is 
enabled to issue a book which otherwise he could not undertake. 
Consequently, to expect a division of the proceeds proportionate to 
the investment of each party seems no more than reasonable. At 
the same time, it should be recognized that the publisher bears 
the expense of marketing the book, and that such expense consti- 
tutes a first charge against the proceeds procured. If arrange- 
ments of this sort are to be completely effective the societies must 
see to it that as much as possible of the subventions they grant 
returns to their funds. 

The societies, in making arrangements of this sort, should also 
indicate to the publishers the advantages of allowing their members 
to purchase books so financed at special prices. If it is stipulated 
that orders, to be filled at these prices, must be sent directly to the 
publisher, this discount should constitute no greater expense to the 
publisher than the discounts which usually must be allowed to 
booksellers. By allowing even a modest discount to members, 
the sale of the book can be stimulated at small expense among a 
public known to be interested. On the other hand, to procure 
such discounts for its members might prove a benefit to the 
society. 

The publisher should be reminded also that it is equally to his 
advantage to mention prominently the assistance given him by the 
society involved. If the society’s interest in the book is made 
known, any influence the society controls may be utilized to pro- 
mote its sale. On the other hand, the society should be allowed 
to benefit from any reputation that the book achieves. In view of 
the assistance rendered by the society, it might with good reason 
request that its part be mentioned, and even that the amount of 
the subvention be indicated. 

If arrangements involving subventions can be so controlled, not 
only can a comparatively small capital be disproportionately pro- 
ductive, but a considerable benefit to the society should result. 
Some return to the fund can be expected. The society itself will 
be strengthened by according to its members the privilege of pur- 
chasing the books supported at special rates. Yet these results 
would be achieved at a minimum of effort on the part of the officers 
of the society. 
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Two arrangements which have been successfully employed 

by the Williams and Wilkins Company of Baltimore in publishing 
scientific books of limited interest make provision of this sort. By 
one such arrangement, the society bears all the expenses of manu- 
facturing, storing the finished books, filling orders, advertising, 
ete. The book is published by the society, and its name only 
appears on the title page. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
however, plans and executes all advertising at an agreed cost per 
piece of advertising sent out. For this service the Company is 
paid a fee, contingent upon the amount of labor involved, but in 
no case exceeding twenty-five per cent. of the total cost of the 
advertising planned. The Company also mails out the copies 
which are sold, on order of the society, for a unit cost of a few cents 
per copy plus necessary postage. 

By a modification of this plan, the Company keeps all accounts, 
collects moneys due, and in short, renders a complete business 
service. The fee in such cases is higher because of the necessarily 
greater detail involved and also because the Company under such 
conditions must allow discounts to the trade. 

In theory, at least, such arrangements seem likely to be both 
more profitable and more effective than arrangements in which 
the publisher is reimbursed for his services by a share of the pro- 
ceeds from sales. From such arrangements, publishers assert, 
they receive hardly more than enough to cover their expenses. 
Only if a considerable sale is attained, can they expect to realize 
any profit. But by such arrangements as those outlined above, 
instead of risking their efforts in anticipation of a profitable sale, 
which they know to be unlikely, the publishers would be reim- 
bursed as their effort was expended. ‘Indeed, since as has bee 
seen, more promotion is frequently required than the publishers 
can afford under present arrangements, more service would fré- 
quently be needed, so that even a small margin of profit wou! 
accumulate. 

On the other hand, in the case of the few books which sell eas 
the society would be obligated to pay for no more promotion t aD 
was actually required. In other cases, whether the importance 3 

obtaining a wide distribution for the book in question justifie 
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diminishing the return by increasing the amount spent in promo- 
tion, would rest with the society, which, is presumably, most com- 
petent to decide. After making its decision, the society could 
appropriate for promoting the book whatever sum its resources 
would allow, with the knowledge that this appropriation would 
make possible a definite amount of advertising. 

In considering such arrangements the question inevitably arises, 
is it more expedient for the societies to undertake to market them- 
selves the books they sponsor, or to delegate the task to some 
publisher. As has been noticed above (see page 37), it is not yet 
possible to determine by which arrangement more books may be 
sold, or by which arrangement books may be sold more cheaply. 
Nevertheless, it may be useful to indicate here certain merits and 
defects that are already apparent in each type of arrangement. 

Obviously, an arrangement with a publisher, relieves the soci- 
ety’s officers of a part of their responsibility. If a publisher is well 
informed with regard to the society’s wishes, he should be able to 
produce a book, which so far as the printing and binding are con- 
cerned, willin every way be a credit to the society. The publisher, 
instead of the officers, can give attention to the various details 
which, if the finished product is to be satisfactory, must be care- 
fully considered as the work proceeds. Likewise, the publisher’s 
organization can relieve the society’s officers of the responsibility 
for arranging and directing the sale of the book. The advertising 
can be easily planned and executed in the publisher’s office; orders 
can be filled and bills sent through an established routine. Thus, 
an arrangement with a publisher prevents the officers of the 
society from being distracted by the hundred troublesome details 
that the publication of a book invariably involves. 

It should be remembered, however, that most of the societies 
already have contacts with printers who, in printing the societies’ 
periodicals, have become accustomed to handling the sort of 
material likely to be contained in the books they issue. The proof 
readers employed by these printers are already almost if not quite 
as competent to decide minor points of style and usage as the edi- 
torial department of a publishing house. The officers, moreover, 
must assume responsibility for deciding larger questions of form 
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Even thus controlled, however, the success of the arrangement 
depends to a great extent on the ability of the publisher to whom 
the subvention is granted, and on the effort he expends in promot- 
ing sales. In cases of this sort there should be little chance of 
realizing a profit. The subvention granted should merely reduce 
or cover the loss involved. The publisher’s benefit should be 
derived from the prestige which the publication of the book 
brings him. With the subvention made, the publisher’s incentive 

for promoting the sale tends to diminish. The book already orna- 
ments his list, and the loss has been covered or reduced. It might 
even seem expedient to him to be content with such sales as come 
without promotion, rather than to risk the funds necessary to se- 
cure the adequate distribution desired by the society for scientific 
reasons. Yet if the sale is not sufficiently promoted, the benefit 
of its publication sought by the society is not realized. The re- 
turn to the society’s fund is small. Consequently, advantageous 
as this arrangement is in many respects, fundamentally it depends 
on the good will of the publisher. 

A similar arrangement which has already been employed in 
one instance might be further utilized. As noted below (see 
page 110) the Economic Association was able to arrange for the com- 
mercial publication of a book in which it was interested by pur- 
chasing one thousand copies for sale to members of the association 
only. The book was purchased at a price equivalent to about 
three-fifths of the retail price, and was sold to members practically 
at cost. In view of this obligation on the part of the Association, 
the Macmillan Company not only brought out the book at its ow2 
expense, but agreed to pay the Association a royalty on all sales 
made by the Company outside the Association’s membership. 
The societies are in an excellent position to effect such arrange 
ments as this. They have in their memberships a market for books 
which publishers find it difficult to reach. If a list of the society’$ 
members is not published, the society has at its command an asset 
of considerable value. If by circularizing the list to which it alové 

has access, the society can ascertain that a known number of it 

members can be depended on to purchase a given book, the societY 
might be able to arrange for its publication as the Economic ASS” 
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ciation did in the instance noted, by guaranteeing at least that 
number of sales to the publisher, or even venturing a larger guaran- 
tee, if need be. 

Probably an arrangement of this sort might be best employed 
in cases where no great loss is to be anticipated, but rather where 
it seems desirable to the society to persuade the publisher to under- 
take a book from which no profit could be realized. Obviously 
an arrangement of this nature might be subject to abuse. Conse- 
quently it should be controlled quite as carefully as arrangements 
involving an outright subvention. 

Practically the two arrangements are almost equivalent. A 
society, by a comparatively small contribution, makes it possible 
for a commercial publisher to engage in an undertaking which 
otherwise he could not consider. Possibly, the two arrangements 
might be effectively combined, either to increase the inducements 
to the publisher, or to decrease the amount of the subvention 
required. 

In making any arrangement with publishers it should be remem- 
bered that, except in infrequent cases, the usual motive for ob= 
taining a wide sale, namely, to realize a profit, does not apply. Few 
of the books issued by these societies stand the slightest chance of 
proving really profitable under any arrangement. Occasionally, 
there is an exception like Krapp’s English Language in America. 
But in the case of most publications of this sort, neither publisher 
nor society can have the slightest hope of realizing a profit. 
Nevertheless, if the study of a subject is to advance, learned books 
must reach scholars working in the field within a reasonable inter- 
val after they are issued. 

A commercial publisher who publishes learned books for a 
society and receives as his compensation a share of the proceeds 
may actually be unable to appropriate for promotion the amount 
required to secure the wide distribution which is desirable for scien- 
tific reasons. Indeed, it has been noticed that two societies having 
contracts of this sort have already found it advisable to undertake 
special promotion at its own expense. If this circumstance must 
be anticipated, it might appear somewhat more expedient to make 
arrangements by which promotion can easily be provided for in 
addition to what is possible commercially. 
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and content under any arrangement, if the high standards of ex- 
cellence established by the societies are to be maintained. Conse- 
quently, in the case of societies who already have such contacts 
with printers, the officers would assume hardly more responsibility 
if books were issued by the society than if through a publisher. 

On the whole, the societies have succeeded fully as well as the 
publishers in procuring reasonably good printing at moderate 
prices, despite the difficult character of the work. An analysis of 
the printing costs given in Appendix C indicates that the average 
cost per page for books printed under the societies’ supervison, was 
$5.09, as compared with $8.65 per page for books printed by pub- 
lishers. These costs, however, are for editions of different sizes: 
the publishers’ average edition for the books in question was 
1,757, as compared with an average of 917 printed by the 
societies. In some cases, publishers have undoubtedly procured 
work at lower prices than this average would indicate; but the 
cost to the societies has been increased by the addition of charges 
to cover the publisher’s overhead. 

With regard to storing the stock and filling orders, the publisher 
is generally able to keep unit costs lower than the society. If, 
however, the society has a large stock, and a sufficient volume of 
sales to justify special arrangements for storage and filling orders, 
the society should be able to make such arrangements at no greater 
expense than the publisher. Or, if no one society has a sufficient 
volume of sales, several societies might combine in the establish- 
ment of an agency to serve them jointly. 

With regard to sales promotion, it might seem that a publisher 
could advertise these books in conjunction with his other business 
at comparatively slight cost. His ability to do so, however, de- 
pends on the character of the book in question. 
happens, a learned book pos 


Unless, as rarely 
book-buying publie, it is of lit 


sesses an interest for the general 
bor tle use for a publisher to advertise 
it in the same way that he promotes his other publications. 

On the other hand, since the membership of a society is likely 
to include a large part of the special audience to which books 
published by the society ap 


peal, the society can generally pro 
mote the sale of its books to this special audience at relative'Y 
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slight expense. [very society must communicate with its mem- 
bers at least once a year, when bills for dues are sent out, and some 
societies send out communications of different sorts at regular 
intervals through the year. Moreover, in their periodicals, the 
societies have an admirable vehicle for advertising, through which 
their members may be reached quarterly, at least. Thus the socie- 
ties have opportunities both to advertise the books directly by 
mail at little or no additional cost, and also to supplement notices 
so sent by advertisements in their periodicals, where the only ex- 
pense is the actual cost of printing. 

Similarly, the societies are already in contact with libraries which 
are likely to purchase books they sponsor, for since the interest of 
these books is probably much the same as that of their periodicals, 
it is the libraries which subscribe to their periodicals that may most 
profitably be urged to purchase their other publications. Conse- 
quently, these societies maintain for distributing their periodicals 
a mailing list which can be utilized at slight expense in advertising 
their books to libraries. 

Whether the material which they would send out for that pur- 
pose would prove as effective as material prepared by the trained 
advertising men at the publishers’ disposal, may be questioned. 
Furthermore, it might seem unlikely that the societies would 
succeed as well as the publishers in extending this list of library 
purchasers. Then too, publishers, familiar as they are with the 
comparatively inexpensive devices by which the sale of a book 
may be exploited, are naturally in a better position than the 
officers of a society to obtain even the small general sale that can 
be anticipated for such books as the societies sponsor. For ex- 
ample, publishers are more likely to recognize the advantages of 
obtaining ‘general publicity which might attract attention to the 
popular interest of a learned book. Likewise, publishers more or 
less as a matter of course see that every book they issued is listed 
in certain trade journals, and noticed, at least, in important book 
review organs. For exploiting the library market, and for attract- 
ing the attention of the general book-buying public, publishers have 
a distinct advantage over the societies, not only with regard to the 
expense involved, but, as has been seen, also with regard to the 
effectiveness of the advertising executed. 
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Possibly it may seem that publishers, by means of the expert 
advertising service at their disposal, could utilize opportunities 
for reaching the special market to better advantage than the 
officers of the societies. Yet it is a fact that material prepared by 

. scholars is more likely to appeal to other scholars than material 
prepared by advertising writers: material of this latter sort not 
infrequently depends too much on the writer’s experience in pro- 
moting trade books, and neglects the scholar’s principal interest, 
namely, the usefulness of the book to him in his work. Indeed, 
scholars have professed to be deterred from purchasing by adver- 
tisements of this sort, which in an effort to procure a sale among 
the lay audience, gave scholars the impression that the book was 
too popular for their purposes. Consequently, it may be that the 
officers of a society are as capable as advertising writers to prepare 
advertisements which are directed to the learned audience. 

At present publishers seem to feel that learned books can be sold 
by the same methods as trade books. Some publishers, to be sure, 
endeavor to reach by mail the special audience to which learned 
books appeal. But all the publishers involved allow booksellers 
the same discounts on these books that are allowed on novels or 
popular biographies. For, even though these publishers know 
that booksellers are of little use in promoting the sale of such books, 
they hesitate to incur their disfavor by reducing the usual discount 
for this special class of publication. These publishers also are not 

quick to recognize the advantages of allowing discounts to mem- 

bers of the societies involved. Consequently it appears at present 
that the publishers because of their trade relations, are unable to 
arrange the marketing of these books to suit the special conditions 
which prevail. Because the return from sales is diminished by the 
large discount allowed booksellers, who render only a small service 
at the most, it is apparently impossible to allow a small but useful 
discount to members of the society involved, who, interested t0 
begin with, may be stimulated by such a discount to buy the book 
" In question directly from the publisher. 

This tendency of the publisher to market learned books in much 
the same way as their trade publications to some extent prevents 
them from reaching the foreign market, which undoubtedly ca? be 
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further exploited profitably. For the publishers, in most in- 
stances, market their books abroad through foreign agents, who 
are active principally in countries where English is spoken. So far 
these foreign agents do not seem to have been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in marketing books sponsored by the societies, even in 
English speaking countries, to say nothing of other countries where, 
as has been seen, a considerable sale might be obtained. In most 
prevailing arrangements between publishers and societies, more- 
over, it is stipulated that the publishers shall receive a greater 
proportion of the proceeds for sales abroad to reimburse him for 
the larger expense incurred, principally in the commission which he 
must pay to his foreign agent. Consequently, the copies which 
are now sold abroad, yield only a diminished return to the society. 

Some of the societies, on the other hand, have succeeded in stim- 
ulating the sales of their books abroad by advertising there, as 
in this country, by mail, and by encouraging direct purchase. At 
the same time, by this means, the societies have been able to keep 
the cost of marketing abroad almost as low as the cost of marketing 
in this country. In fact, the printed matter rate for mailing books 
abroad is only slightly higher than the lowest parcel post rate in 
this country, and much lower than the rates for distant zones.! 
Similarly, printed advertising matter may be mailed abroad as 
cheaply as if not cheaper than, in this country.” 

As yet, however, these inherent merits and defects are not re- 
flected to any great extent in the statistics available, (see above, 
page 37), because in the first place, the number of books involved 
is small, and in the second place, because of the brief space of time 
that has elapsed since their publication. If a society must at 
present decide how it shall market the books it finances, all its 
officers can do is consider with care the advantages and disad- 
vantages noted in each method, and try to determine which, in 
view of present information, seems the most likely to succeed. 

1 The printed-matter rate for books mailed abroad to any country in the 
postal union is eight cents a pound; the parcel post rates in the United 
States range from seven cents a pound in the nearest zones to thirteen in 
the farthest. 

* Two ounces of printed matter may be mailed to any country in the 


postal union for one cent; unless sent under special permit, the rate per 
ounce in the United States is a cent and a half. 
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At the same time, they must take into account other combinations 
of the arrangements now in force, which may suit the particular 
needs of their society, or which may remove or reduce defects now 
noticed. 

From even a brief consideration, one conclusion will be clear; 
neither publishers or societies have yet succeeded in procuring an 
adequate distribution of the books published. Printing costs, it 
appears cannot be much reduced without endangering the useful- 
ness of the material printed. But marketing costs are in a number 
of cases rather high, particularly when one considers the small 
number of copies sold, and the small monetary returns from sales. 
In a recent year the average first-year sale of original reports of 
research published by six university presses amounted to 441 
copies.' It is apparent that the societies can hope for much 
better results than have so far been attained. 

Clearly, then, both the publishers and the societies involved 
have cause to consider seriously what improvements they can 
effect. This is hardly the place to treat in detail what changes are 
desirable in the part played by the publishers. 

amiss to suggest a few of the more obvious. 

In the first place, for reasons that should already be apparent, 
publishers might well consider whether they cannot profitably 
keep the publication of learned books distinct from their other 
publishing. In the case of such books, where no general appeal 

can be anticipated, expenditures for the usual sorts of promotion 

are almost utterly wasted. Cannot the publishers recognize the 


special conditions that prevail, and expend what money can be 
appropriated for promotion in way 


s better calculated to produce 
results? Cannot direct purchase be encouraged both in the United 
States and abroad? Cannot booksellers’ discounts be reduced for 
this class of books and comparatively modest discounts be allowed 
to clinch sales to persons already interested? These changes might 


well be expected to result not only in a reduction of costs, but 
even in an increase in sales. 


Yet it may not be 


But the increased revenue to be anticipated would by no means 
constitute the only advantage which publishers might hope woul 


‘This average is derived from fi 


: gures compiled by Mr. Donald P. Be 
ye valuable report prepared for The Rockefeller Foundation, entitled 
merican Scholarly Publishing (p. 113 of the mimeographed edition). 
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~~ result. Few publishers seem to have recognized the benefits 


- which they would derive, from connections with influential learned 
societies of national importance. In the first place, the publisher 
by such a connection gains the privilege of utilizing the influence 
of the society in his advertising, primarily, of course, in relation 
to books issued for the society. So dignified a contact certainly 
does not damage his reputation. Moreover, it tends to bring him 
into touch with members of the societies, whose acquaintance may 
prove not only useful but also profitable. Many scholars, besides 
producing learned works, turn out other more popular material 
with distinct commercial value. Indeed, it is far more likely to 
prove to a publisher’s advantage to accept books of small commer- 
cial value from a learned society than from an individual author 
from whom the publisher may later through this unprofitable con- 
nection obtain material which will yield a profit. Through a con- 
nection with a learned society the publisher gains the acquaintance 
not of a single author, but of many. 

In the second place, the publisher by such a connection gains 
access to a considerable body of book-buyers of known tastes. 
By joining the society in question, its members have indicated 
their interest in the subject it fosters, and this indication doubtless 
suggests other allied tastes and interests. As scholars, they are 
accustomed to regard books as necessary tools of their trade, and 
consequently in the course of a year purchase a goodly number. 
If a publisher issues books on behalf of a society, to be successful 
he must have the use of its mailing lists, which at present are only 
in a few instances available for his use. Moreover, if in using these 
lists he is recognized by the members of the society as its official 
publisher, he can anticipate almost as much attention for his 
advertisements as the society itself commands. 

Finally, since under prevailing arrangements a part of the 
expenses of manufacture at least are borne by the societies, the 
publisher by codperating with these societies can expect to procure 
capital for publishing material which, though ornamental to 
his list, can hardly prove profitable. That the titles chosen by 
the society should not be ornamental seems unlikely, in view of the 
fact that the officers in charge are themselves authorities on the 
subject treated. 
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It would seem, therefore, that the publishers, if the publication 
of learned books were reorganized as suggested, could well afford to 
hand on to the societies a portion, at least, of the increased revenue 
which might be expected to result. Indeed, since the societies by 
the codperation would be responsible for some of the increase 
anticipated, they might justifiably expect to share in the resulting 
benefit. At any rate, it would seem to the publishers’ advantage 
to give special attention to this field, at least to the extent of 
eradicating difficulties pointed out in existing arrangements. 


4. ADVANTAGES OF COMPARING I!xrpERIENCE 


Whether or not the officers of these societies find it expedient to 
delegate the oversight of practical details to some publishing 
agency, they are in any case responsible for seeing that the books 
issued are printed and marketed economically and effectively. 
Only by comparing the results they obtain will they be able to 
judge to what extent they are fulfilling that responsibility. Fur- 
thermore, the officers alone are responsible for so directing the 
societies’ activity that the funds available are made most bene- 
ficially productive. Since the societies’ aims are for such practical 
purposes identical, a frequent comparison of their experience 
cannot fail to be of assistance in any formulation of policy. 

a. For Indicating Opportunities for Codperation. In the first 
place, such comparison may frequently indicate opportunities for 
codperation, not only on the part of the societies, but also perhaps 
on the part of the publishers involved. 

For example, the present survey has amply demonstrated that the 
principal difficulty encountered by the societies is in marketing the 
books they publish. The market is at best limited. Purchasers 
are widely scattered. The market served, however, if not actually 
identical, is at least similar in its characteristics. In all cases 
ares ee - ok proportion of purchasers. Even though 
their aes ate en ees : or Mead from field to field, 
scholars. Here en, a caved Deals als : aoe ce 
societies to combine i oeecrety eee chs ie nance! oD- 
ditions which mak . i wan endeaver to imap sa ie 

ich make marketing their books at present difficult. 
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Two means of effecting an improvement suggest themselves 
immediately. First, if it could be emphasized that these books 
are publications of learned societies which include in their member- 
ship practically all American scholars working in the societies’ 
fields of interest, the market would be automatically widened. 
The directors of larger libraries pride themselves on having com- 
plete sets of the publications of all important learned societies. As 
the national character of these societies is made apparent an 
increased sale to libraries might confidently be expected, not only 
in this country, but also abroad. Gencral recognition of the 
importance of the books issued by such societies would also influ- 
ence the individual purchaser quite as much as the award of some 
well known prize to a trade book. Possibly publication by a 
society might come to be considered comparable to the ‘crowning’ 
of a work by a European academy. 

In the second place, though purchasers are widely scattered, 

they are bound together by their common interests. The societies 
for their part serve these interests by bringing out books which, 
though needed by the purchasers, otherwise would not be published. 
It is then very much to the advantage of the purchasers to support 
this activity of the societies. By purchasing books issued by the 
societies, they not only procure tools needed for their research, but 
also facilitate the further publication of similar material. To 
emphasize this advantage to the purchasers should prove useful 
not only in organizing the scattered market, but even in bringing 
into the societies as members purchasers who previously had not 
recognized the benefits of membership. 
_ Codperation in effecting these ends would be in every way ad- 
vantageous. At present none of the societies have a list of publi- 
cations long enough to enable them to advertise extensively at a 
cost justified by the returns that could be anticipated. Conse- 
quently, no very wide circularization has been undertaken. If 
the societies were to: combine to advertise the books they sponsor, 
the resultant list would be of sufficient length not only to make 
possible wide circularization at a moderate cost per item listed, but 
also to emphasize the extent and importance of publishing by the 
societies involved. 
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To supplement such advertising by even a oe ana . 
publicity would still further augment the benefit ink " n 
America, a few well-placed articles summarizing what has een 
done so far might be depended on to attract general attention 
to the books issued. No one society at present publishes a large 
enough number of books to make publicity of this sort fully 
effective. But if the societies codperate, not only would _the 
interest of the material prepared increase, but also the combined 
influence of the societies would undoubtedly obtain for it a wider 
hearing. Occasionally publicity might be obtained for books 
selected for publication at a time when their selection is an- 
nounced, which could emphasize unobstrusively the honor of 
having a book published by a learned society. Exhibits of books 
at the annual meetings of the different societies would provide an 
inexpensive means of attracting the attention of scholars outside 
the membership of the society which sponsored publication, pro- 
vided that the exhibit is well displayed, and so placed that it can 
obtain notice at moments when the scholars in attendance are 
likely not to be otherwise occupied—at a place where registrants 
must stand in line, or outside the door of a banquet hall, for 
example. 

The societies by their mere existence do much to effect the 
second improvement in present conditions, namely, to organize 
the scattered market, for, as has been noticed, the membership of 
these societies includes a large part of the special market to which 
the books it issues appeal. For the societies individually to 
remind their members how much it is to their advantage to pur- 
chase the books which the society sponsors on their behalf, cannot 
fail to enhance the usefulness of the present organization of this 
special market. The societies can also enlist the services of their 
members to promote the sale of their books to libraries. For those 
of their members who are on the faculties of educational institu- 
tions can frequently procure the purchase of the societies’ publica- 
tions for the institutions’ libraries, merely by recommending them 
to the librarians. By enlisting the services of their members £07 
this purpose, the societies not only can stimulate the sale of their 


og t 
books, but also can emphasize profitably the proprietary interes 
in them which members should feel. 
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Besides endeavoring individually to enhance the usefulness of 
the already organized market which their membership comprises, 
the societies can codperate to bring into the existing organization 
scattered purchasers not now included. Again, the activity of 
these societies, or the needs they meet, separately are not suffi- 
ciently impressive to attract attention. But a clear statement of 
their collective function, and a summary of the needs they join in 
recognizing, if given the publicity their combined influence can 
command, should demonstrate to scattered purchasers that it is to 
their advantage not only to buy the books which the societies 
sponsor, but also to encourage further publishing by enrolling as 
members of the society. 

Though practically the function of these societies is identical, 
namely to bring out books which, though essential to the advance- 
ment of learning, might otherwise not be published, few of them 
have definitely stated this policy. Likewise, though the needs 
which led to the assumption of this function are apparent to the 
officers and to many members of the societies, in few cases have 
any steps been taken to make them generally known. To indi- 
cate successfully to the scattered purchasers that to support this 
activity of the societies is to the purchasers’ own advantage, the 
societies must recognize their proper function, and at the same 
time indicate specifically the need it fulfills. 

b. For developing the Societies’ Policy in Publishing. Comparison 
of the experience of the societies has then in this case a further 
result. Beside indicating an opportunity for active codperation, 
it points to the necessity of giving adequate attention to certain 
general considerations. So far, the officers concerned have been 
forced to devote most of the time at their disposal to dealing with 
manuscripts submitted, and to arranging for the publication of 
those selected. But eventually time must be found to consider 
matters more remote, if the officers are to meet their full responsi- 
bility. In this instance, some general consideration could profit- 
ably precede any active codperation which might be undertaken to 
improve present conditions. 

Apart from ‘such immediate usefulness, the advantages to be 
derived from a general consideration of the problems encountered 
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would undoubtedly be sufficient to justify the effort, especially 
since in many cases little effort would be required. Most societies, 
for example, have already recognized by practice their function of 
publishing books which might not otherwise appear. To adopt a 
definite policy to that effect should not require much discussion, 
though it would be useful to emphasize the service rendered to 
scattered purchasers. 

There would be little harm in restricting the activity of. these 
societies to books of this sort. If a book can pay its own way 
through commercial publication, it is clearly unfair that its publi- 
cation should involve funds needed to publish other material 
which, though equally worthy, happens to lack commercial value. 
Even though the profits realized might make further non-commer- 
cial publication possible, funds needed for other enterprises would 
for a time be engaged, and those enterprises would thus be delayed. 

Moreover, for the societies to publish books with commercial 
possibilities would constitute a regrettable intrusion into the 
commercial field on the part of institutions to some extent en- 
dowed. This intrusion might well be expected to have unfortu- 
nate consequences. Publishers whose livelihood depends on their 
business might justifiably complain of such competition as unfair. 

On the other hand, the donors of the endowment might well inquire 
if their gifts were actually needed. 

That they are needed is, in fact, doubted by no one familiar with 
the situation. It may be possible in other countries to support 
unprofitable ventures of scholarly publishing with the profits of 
others more lucrative. But it seems hardly likely that this system 
of finance could succeed in the United States under present condi- 
tions. Certainly no university press in this country has yet been 
conspicuously successful in establishing its financial independ- 
ence, though a university press with its diversified publications 
stands a far better chance of success than any learned society. 

There might seem to be no harm in occasionally publishivg @ 
book, which, though it could not be expected to yield a commercial 
profit, might well return the amount invested in its publication. 
To publish such books regularly, however, would be regrettable, 
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for commercial publishers are frequently glad to accept learned 
books of this sort, merely to have the title appear in their list. 
Accordingly the societies should ordinarily reserve their funds for 
ventures in which a loss cannot be avoided. Since any deviation 
from the function now recognized by practice would lead to diffi- 
culties, it would seem advisable for the societies to restrict their 
publishing to books which could not be brought out commercially, 
or at least, to give such books marked preference. 

The societies then have little or nothing to lose by stating defi- 
nitely their function of publishing books, which, though important 
for the advancement of learning, might not otherwise be published. 
In the first place, such a statement would be of immediate use in 
organizing the scattered purchasers by emphasizing the service 
that the societies render. In the second place, if given general 
publicity, it would attract the attention of authors with material 
which they have been unable to publish commercially to the re- 
sources that the societies have at their disposal. Finally, such 
clear recognition of their proper function should assist the officers 
in the wise administration of this activity. 

It should be hardly more difficult to make apparent the needs 
which led to the assumption of this function. Such needs are not 
difficult to discover, for every unpublished manuscript represents 
a need, at least until its unworthiness for publication is established, 
or until some other more appropriate means of publishing it is 
found. Such material can be effectively located by the simple 
device of sending out an inquiry to all or part of the members of the 
societies, for they are as likely as anyone to know of its existence. 

The advantages of such a systematic inquiry certainly outweigh 
any disadvantages that it might involve. It is difficult to discover 
more than one possible disadvantage to the scheme, namely, that 
officers in charge of publication might suddenly be called upon to 
deal with a large amount of material called forth by their inquiry, 
which would require for proper consideration a greater amount of 
time than they would have at their disposal. But if this material 
is worthy of publication, it should be the responsibility of the 
society somehow to give it adequate attention. Ineligible mate- 
rial could to a great extent be excluded at the outset, if the inquiry 
sent out were properly phrased. 
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Four advantages might be expected to result from such an in- 
quiry. First, its immediate usefulness in making apparent the 
needs which led the societies to undertake publishing as a part of 
their activity has already been mentioned. If the societies can 
make apparent to their members and to the scattered purchasers 
the full extent of the needs they care for, the special market which 
the societies comprise in their membership would not only be 
stimulated to buy, but also might be considerably enlarged. 
For when the scattered purchasers, who know already that the 
society has brought out material not likely to have been published 
otherwise, are shown by a statement of needs which the society 
still must meet what service it is likely to render in the future, 
they should see all the more clearly how much it is to their ad- 
vantage to support the societies’ activity by becoming members. 
Second, the existence of the material which such inquiry dis- 
covers will, in many cases, have been known to the officers. Yet 
it is not unlikely that inquiry might disclose other needs whose 
existence had not been suspected. For example, it might well 
happen that the officers of a society would decide against publish- 
ing translations partly because they were not required by workers 
in the field, who were themselves able to deal with the original 
texts, and partly because such publications should be undertaken 
commercially. It might equally well happen that inquiry would 
show that_a number of translations had been refused by commer- 
cial publishers as not sufficiently profitable; and, moreover, that 
these translations were needed by workers in another field, who, 
though codperation between the two fields was officially encour- 
aged, could not be expected to have the linguistic equipment to 
enable them to use the originals. Full appreciation of existing 
needs by the officers would constitute a further advantage resulting 
from such a systematic inquiry. Only with such appreciation 
would it seem likely that the policy of a society could be kept in 
touch with the field it serves. Indeed, if the policy is to reflect 
changing conditions, the inquiry should probably be repeated at 
intervals of two or three years. 
Third, an inquiry of this sort has an added usefulness in that it 
encourages authors with material for publication to submit it for 
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the societies’ consideration. If the societies are to fulfill their 
entire responsibility, they must give an equal opportunity to make 
use of their resources to all their members, and not merely to those 
who happen to be in touch with the affairs of the societies, or to 
those who happen to be able to attend their meetings. It seems 
hardly likely that without some inquiry from the officers all worthy 
material would be brought to their attention. A gift for making 
known the excellence of one’s work is not necessarily a characteris- 
tic of successful scholarship. Certainly in practice, formal 
notices have not been sufficient. Rather an inquiry from the 
officers concerned addressed individually to members, or to a 
selected list of members, has been necessary. Both inquiries of 
this sort undertaken so far have brought in information about 
books which none of the officers concerned knew of, although the 
fact that the fund was available had in both cases been formally 
announced.! 

These three advantages would benefit only the societies which 
at present actively engage in publishing. The fourth advantage 
would benefit all the societies alike, whether they have funds avail- 
able for publishing, or whether they regard publishing as a desir- 
able extension of their activity, but lack funds for its support. It 
is important in either case to have available information with re- 
gard to the needs which these funds provide for. Of the publica- 
tion funds treated in this survey, fully half were obtained when 
some special need arose for financing some particular publication 
or series of publications. The experience of the societies in general 
has also shown that it is easier to obtain funds for some definite 
need than for unspecified purposes. Consequently an inquiry like 
that suggested might well prove useful in any campaign for funds. 
For what stronger argument could be presented to possible donors 
than that a known number of presumably worthy manuscripts, 
which cannot be published under prevailing conditions, are use- 
lessly gathering dust? Since all these societies will at some time 
find it necessary to raise funds for publishing, to have specific 

1 Though only one manuscript had been voluntarily submitted to the 
Philological Association in several years, such an inquiry discovered 


seventeen manuscripts, which, unknown to the officers of the Association 
were ready, or almost ready. See below, p. 85. 
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information with regard to needs will sooner or later prove a dis- 
tinct advantage. 

c. For etablishing the Societies’ Responsibility. It should be 
apparent from these pages how directly any comparison of the 
activity of these societies leads to such general considerations as 
have been noticed. An inquiry projected originally merely for 
the purpose of discovering specific needs in a given field, calls 
attention to other aspects of the societies’ responsibility. That the 
societies should make their resources available alike to all its 
members, that it should make preparations for the time when its 
resources must be replenished, or to meet needs that are now not 
provided for, are responsibilities no sooner stated than recognized. 
Undoubtedly if the officers could find time to devote to general 
consideration of the activity they direct, other similar responsibili- 
ties would be discovered. 

Without attempting to establish the full responsibility of the 

societies, in concluding it may be appropriate to indicate where 
this responsibility lies. In the first place, the societies are respon- 
sible to the donors of the funds which finance their publishing. By 
accepting these funds the societies presumably accepted the 
responsibility for administering them wisely. If their administra- 
tion has been wise, it is clearly to the societies’ advantage to 
demonstrate their success by furnishing on request significant 
information with regard to the use to which the funds are put. 
Indeed, the donors might reasonably hold the societies responsible 
for such information. The societies’ accounts then should show 
the exact cost of each book issued, and the exact return realized 
from its sale. Other significant information should be carefully 
compiled, whether required or not. At any rate the officers them- 
selves should know the essential facts, if for no other reason than 
to guide them in making decisions in the future. 

Tn the second place, the societies are responsible to the authors 
Whose work they publish. In most cases these authors can expect 
little or no immediate compensation for their labor. The socie- 
ties, then, are all the more responsible for publishing their work 2 
such a way that it secures as wide a hearing as possible. More 
over, if an author is to receive a royalty when the society’s invest- 
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ment has been covered by the proceeds from sales, he should be 
given accurate information with regard both to expenses and re- 
ceipts. To verify such statements, it is customary in general pub- 
lishing to submit to authors at specified times a statement indicat- 
ing the stock on hand and withdrawals since the previous report. 
In cases where the author has any royalty rights, the societies are 
responsible for furnishing this information. 

Finally, the officers in charge of publishing have a considerable 
responsibility to the society they serve. In the first place, as has 
been noticed, the officers are responsible for making available to 
all members of the society alike the resources at the society’s dis- 
posal. Second, the officers are responsible for seeing that the 
publishing undertaken by the society meets the needs encountered 
by its members. Only with a full appreciation of these needs can 
the officers make the society’s resources most productive of good. 
Third, and last, the officers are in some measure responsible for 
providing resources to meet such needs. The society’s influence is 
in their hands to be utilized for the common good of the members. 
The members, then, may with good reason expect the officers to 
endeavor by means of this influence to make provision for needs 
which the members individually could not hope to meet. It may 
prove expedient for the officers to delegate the oversight of prac- 
tical details to some other agency. But the ultimate responsibility 
for the societies’ publishing activity is theirs alone. On the success 
with which they fulfill this responsibility depends the future of 
publishing by these societies. 


[APPENDIX A] 


THE PUBLISHING ACTIVITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
SOCIETIES 


AMERICAN PHILOSOFHICAL SOCIETY 


The American Philosophical Society has no resources for financ- 
ing publication apart from its general fund and a special endow- 
ment for publishing which yields about $1,000 annually. From 
these funds the expenses of publishing its Proceedings and Transac- 
tions are met. The latter series, since each issue includes one 
study only, might fall within the scope of this survey; but it con- 
tains only scientific papers. 

The Society is at present endeavoring to obtain sufficient en- 
dowment to yield an income of $60,000 a year. In the increased 
activity which such an income would allow, publication, in part at 
least of humanistic studies, would constitute an important element. 
The Society now has on hand a large amount of manuscript mate- 
rial of a sort that would require separate publication, if funds were 


available. But at present, the Society sponsors no publication of 
the sort with which this survey is concerned. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The Academy of Arts and Sciences issues publications in two 
series. Its Memoirs appear occasionally, as parts are completed; 
a suitable number of parts form a volume. Its Proceedings, like- 
wise gathered into volumes, comprise studies submitted to the 
Academy for publication, for the most part by its members; gener- 
ally one volume is issued annually. Both series seem to fall within 
the scope of this survey; each part is issued and sold separately ; 
their subsequent collection into volumes is for convenience merely. 
However, the last part of the Memoirs devoted to a humanistic 


study appeared in 1904, all the parts issued since then having been 
scientific in character. 


ch It is in the Proceedings that practically all 

the humanistic studies published by the Academy appear. 7 

Academy intends in 1931 to issue a second volume of the Pr0- 
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ceedings in order to provide for the publication of an especially 
elaborate study in a humanistic subject.' 

The arrangements for editing and publishing both series are in 
the hands of the Committee of Publication, consisting of the 
editor of the Academy as Chairman, and representatives of each 
of the three classes of the Academy’s membership.?_ If the amount 
of material submitted is so large that it becomes necessary to 
decline for publication material otherwise acceptable, members 
of the Academy are given preference in each of the several classes 
but only after this Committee has notified the Council of the 
Academy that such a state exists. 

The publications of the Academy are financed from the income 
of two of its invested funds, the Appleton Fund, with a capital 
of $28,869.06, and the Centennial Fund, with a capital of 
$26,202.31; to this income are added the proceeds of sales of 
reprints, subscriptions, and other sales. A tabulation of this 


account for the year ending March 31, 1930, will illustrate its 
status: 


On hand, April 1, 1929............. 6,584.37 
From income from the Appleton Fund 1,662.50 
From income from the Centennial. 

PUNE 0 a oie wawe se anecdote ei 2,586.50 
From Author’s reprints............ 141.55 
From Sale of Publications.......... 665.03 
Expenses of publications........... 1,683.07 
Vauli TON). odo ccgeadeesadavaunns 10.00 
Investment charges................ 321.40 
Cash on hand, March 31, 1930...... 9,625.48 


11,639.95 11,639.95 


Not infrequently income from the Rumford Fund, devoted gener- 
ally to promoting research in heat and light, and to awarding 
medals for distinguished success in such research, is used to publish 
the results of research in the field of the fund. 


: In 1930, one number of the Proceedings was devoted to the publication 
Pate Anonymous La Conquista del Peru (Seville, April, 1534), and the 
Libro Vitimo del Sommario delle Indie Occidentali (Venice, October, 1534), 
aie, with an Introduction and Bibliography, by Alexander Pogo. 


. the Academy is divided in three classes: physical sciences, biological 
Sclences, and humanities. 
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It is none the less apparent that there is a public of consider- 
able size interested in publications of the sort that the Society 
would probably sponsor. It is at present the practice of the 
Society to print separately a small edition of each article that 
appears in its Proceedings. These articles are prepared from 
papers that have been presented by members of the Society at 
its meetings, and are selected by the Committee on Publications. 
Not infrequently the small supply of reprints of these articles has 
proved insufficient to supply the demand, particularly when the 
papers have been bibliographical or valuable for reference, or 
have touched fields of interest to collectors. Thus, 150 reprints 
of a bibliovraphy of early American children’s books were quickly 
sold, and over sixty orders went unfilled; and bibliographies of 
West Indian printing, and of early American magazines have been 
almost exhausted. 
In recent years, however, the Society has been interested rather 
in increasing its collections than in publishing. Since many of 
the library’s collections are almost unique in their completeness, 
and furthermore since the public interested in any one particular 
field is comparatively small, and for the most part able to examine 
the material in the library itself, the publication of such material 
as the Society would sponsor may be confidently left to the many 
agencies already engaged in such publication, the local and state 
historical societies, the Library of Congress, and so on. For, 
although there are many agencies for publishing, there is no other 
library in the United States that endeavors so actively to com- 
plete certain collections of material valuable for historical research. 
It is for these reasons that the Society, though recognizing the 
value of publishing as a part of its activity, devotes its energies at 
present chiefly to perfecting its library. 


At the same time, if the Society had sufficient funds to care for 
the needs of its Library, it could well devote any surplus to a 
number of publication enterprises. For example, installments of 
a Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820 appeared in 
the Proceedings from 1913 to 1928. Scattered as this Bibliography 
ag! and out of date as many of its parts are, its usefulness is 
muc 


iminished. Its possible value is amply illustrated by the 
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fact that the library receives annually 2,000 inquiries which this 
Bibliography, if available in convenient form, would serve to 
answer. A part of the necessary revision has been completed, and 
it is hoped to have the manuscript ready for the printer within 
a year. 

If other enterprises were undertaken, moreover, the services of 
an editor or compiler would be urgently required. The Society is 
at present having copied the letter-book of John Hull which con- 
tains material of considerable interest to historians of the seven- 
teenth century, although there is no immediate prospect of arrang- 
ing for its publication. It has in its collections other material of 
similar interest and importance which might well be published: 
the papers of Dwight Foster, a member of Congress about 1800, or 
the Stephen Salisbury papers, business records extending from 1750 
to 1850, for example. But because of the needs of its library, the 
Society, for the reasons indicated above, is at present making no 
active effort to obtain funds for publication. 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


The Oriental Society at present makes use of only one of the 
funds at its disposal for financing publication in book form. This 
fund, established by a bequest of $10,000 received in 1923 from 
the estate of the late James B. Nies, was to be placed in the hands 
of trustees named by Mr Nies, and the income used for the publi- 
cations of the Society. Shortly after the bequest was received, the 
Society approved setting aside the income for publishing Semitic 
studies. Subsequently, in 1925, it was suggested that the income 
might well be used to finance the publication of a Library of Ancient 
Semitic Inscriptions, for which a plan had been drawn up by cer- 
tain members of the Society, who had made tentative assignments 
for the preparation of twenty-five volumes. After considering 
these plans and assignments, the Society voted to approve them 
and to devote the income from the Nies Fund as it became avail- 
able to the publication of the Library. Though the assignments 
for the work were not made originally by the Society, it happened 


that all the scholars to whom parts were assigned were members of 
the Society. 
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The preparation of material for publication in the Library was 
placed by vote of the Society in charge of an editorial committee. 
The Society’s Publications Committee has charge of the arrange- 
ments for manufacture and sale, as it does in the case of all the 
publications issued. 

So far, only one volume has appeared, Royal Inscriptions of 
Sumer and Akkad, by G. A. Barton (pp. xxii, 406, $6.00), published 
in the autumn of 1929. Other volumes called for in the plan 
adopted are in preparation; indeed, one is now ready for the 
printer. 

The capital of the fund is so invested by the Trustees as to yield 
$522.50 annually. This income is carried by the Treasurer in a 
special account, and interest realized is credited to the amount 


available for use. The application of this income may be illus- 
trated by the following tabulation: 


Income from the Nies Fund plus 
interest realized on invested in- 
come 


a aeisee Sy at Ae ical ase 5 Ghee $4,792.72 
Cost of manufacture............... $3 ,008 .06 
Cost of storing type............... 33.38 
Author’s corrections............... 250.00 
Proceeds from sales................ 152.43! 


Cash on hand, December 31, 1930... 2,153.71 
$5,195.15 $5,195.15 


553 copies of the Royal Inscriptions of Sumer and Akkad were 
printed at the cost of manufacture indicated above, $3,008.06. 
The $152.43 mentioned as proceeds from sales represents the 
return from the sale of 81 copies. There are still in stock 105 
bound copies and 304 unbound. 

In accordance with a contract arranged for the Society by its 
Publications Committee, the manufacture and sale of the Inbrary 
is in charge of the Yale University Press. By the terms of this 
contract, the Society undertakes the preparation of material in 
the proper form; the Society agrees to reimburse the Press for all 


1 Of these amounts, $111.48 re i i - 

: . presents royalties which have accrue 
ie sales since the last royalty payment was ie on December 31, 1929; 
ese royalties are payable on or before the last day of March, 1931. 
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costs of manufacture, including author’s alterations; it has the 
right to specify the edition to be printed. The Press for its part 
agrees to arrange for the printing of such volumes as the Society 
presents; it agrees to attempt to secure the copyright of each book 
in the Society’s name. It further agrees to market the books 
published at its own expense, and in such manner as it shall deem 
expedient, taking into consideration so far as possible the wishes of 
the Society. The Press is to pay the Society a royalty of thirty- 
five per cent. on all copies sold in the United States, except copies 
sold at a discount of fifty per cent. or more; such sales, and all 
sales outside the United States, are subject to a royalty of seven- 
teen andahalf percent. For its services the Press retains the net 
proceeds which remain after the allowance of discounts, the pay- 
ment of royalties above listed, and the deduction of any other 
expenses incurred by the Press in selling and handling the books. 
The Press is not required to insure any material connected with 
the Library, and is responsible for such material only in case of 
gross carelessness. The Press allows the Society as many copies 
of volumes of the Library as the Society may desire, but without 
obligating itself to pay any royalty on such copies, and stipulating 
that they may not be sold. 

At present, no discount is allowed to members of the Society. 
Libraries are allowed a discount of ten per cent., and booksellers 
the usual discounts of from one third to forty-three per cent. So 
far the Press has advertised the first volume only by including it 
in the Press’s catalogue, of which about 20,000 copies were sent out. 

The Society has also a second series, known as the American 
Oriental Series, but in which, at present, no further publication is 
projected. In 1921, when it appeared that by a change in printing 
arrangements a considerable reduction in the cost of the Society’s 
periodical, the Journal, could be effected, the Society voted to use 
the funds thus made available for publishing in book form works 
by two of its members. The printing arrangements by which it 
was expected to effect this saving, however, proved unsatisfactory, 
so that only a part of the money needed for these publications was 
available. In the consequent emergency, the author of the second 
of the two works agreed to advance to the Society sufficient funds 


mer) OnE 
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orders for later volumes from libraries which had purchased the 
volumes already issued. At the request of this committee, and 
after due consideration, the Institute approved the plan as worked 
out by Mr Jones, and also the authors selected by him to prepare 
the remaining volumes. At the same time, the Institute expressed 
a hope that funds might be secured to make the continuance of the 
series possible. 

In 1923, the General Secretary of the Institute, Professor Rollin 
H. Tanner of New York University, was informed that Mr John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr, was interested in the series. If the Institute 
would sponsor the series, Mr Rockefeller agreed to contribute 
$10,000, on the condition that the Institute would raise an addi- 
tional $5,000. This contribution from Mr Rockefeller was to be 
returnable from the proceeds of the sales of the volumes to be 
published. To obtain the $5,000 additional, the Institute made 
application to the Carnegie Corporation of New York which 
subsequently, in November, 1924, granted the amount requested as 
a revolving publication fund. The Institute then voted to apply 
this fund to financing the M ythology of All Races. 

Up to this time, the Marshall Jones Company had published in 
all seven volumes, Volumes I, III, VI, IX, X, XI, and XII. A 
contract was then entered upon according to which the Institute 
should bear the expenses of manufacturing and marketing the six 
remaining volumes, and should have charge of selling the entire 
series, which then was offered in sets only. All orders were to be 
handled through the office of the Institute, which was to remit to 
le Marshall Jones Company eighty-seven and a half per cent. of all 
money received in payment for the seven volumes published by 
the Company before the contract went into effect. The Institute 
itself retained all proceeds of the sales of volumes subsequently 
published. 


jen at first, however, all the volumes except one had been 
published by the Marshall Jones Company before the contract was 


entered on, the remittances due the Marshall Jones Company 


used up most of the receipts, and left the Institute almost nothing 
to offset the selling expense. 


; In this emergency, $10,000 more was 
obtained through the generosity of Mr Rockefeller, Jr, and ap 
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additional $5,000, again stipulated by Mr Rockefeller as a condition 
of his contribution, was obtained from various individuals. The 
$15,000 thus raised was likewise returnable to the donors from the 
proceeds of sales, and was to constitute a first claim on such 
proceeds. 

At the same time, the Marshall Jones Company undertook the 
sale of the series, with the further change that single copies were 
now sold separately, though orders were still solicited for the se- 
ries entire. This arrangement still prevails, the Marshall Jones 
Company receiving the entire return from the sales of the seven 
volumes issued before the joint publication was begun, and the 
Institute receiving from sales of sets, the proportionate amount 
paid for the volumes which it has manufactured. Four of the 
eleven volumes already issued belong to the the Institute. To 
reimburse the Marshall Jones Company for its services in selling, 
however, the Institute allows it a discount of fifty per cent. on all 
orders for single volumes published at the expense of the Institute’s 
fund. 

The Institute exercises no editorial supervision over the material 
submitted, but trusts to the judgment of the authors chosen to 
prepare the volumes. These authors are paid for their work on 
its completion in a single payment, varying from $500.00 to $600.00. 
By this payment the work becomes the property of the Institute, 
but is to be turned over to the Marshall Jones Company after all 
amounts advanced by the fund have been returned to it. In the 
mean time the Institute has possession of the plates and the right 
to print from them, and also from the plates of the volumes owned 
by the Marshall Jones Company. 

It is expected now that all the volumes will have appeared 
by June, 1931. Volume V is mostly in the hands of the printer, 
and will appear about May 1, 1931; the Index to the Series, 
Volume XIII, has already been prepared for nearly all the pub- 
lished volumes. It will undoubtedly appear in the spring of 1931. 
Each volume is procurable in three bindings, buckram, at $10.00, 
half-morocco, at $15.00, and full levant, at $35.00. There fol- 
lows a list of the thirteen volumes which constitute the series: 
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to finance the publication of his work, with the understanding that 
the Society should repay him for the advance at the rate of $500 
annually until he should be reimbursed. This offer was accepted, 
and the publications were undertaken, it being understood that 
the proceeds from their sales should be set aside as a revolving 
publication fund. 

There follows a list of the volumes published: 


Vol. 1, F. R. Blake, A Grammar of the Tagalog Lan- 
GUO, WD: WO; OA suiccesg acts sawkdownesenaees $6.00 
Vols. 2 and 3, F. Edgerton, The Panchatantra Iecon- 
structed, pp. xix, 408+%, 405.6 ccna ceesckacee cess $12.00 


It should be noticed that the former of these two books was sold 
at first at a retail price of $5.00 and the latter (both volumes) at 
a retail price of $10.00. The prices were subsequently raised 
by the Society at the request of the authors in order that the books 
should yield a greater return. 


The following tabulation will summarize the status of these 
funds to January 31, 1930: 


From the current funds of the Society 


$3,130.15 
Cost of manufacture............... $3,130.15 
Proceeds from sales................ 882.42 
Interest......0 000.00. 105.88 
Balance on hand January 31, 1930. . 988 .30 
$4,118.45 $4,118.45 
Costs of manufacture, and sales, itemized: 
Volume a os al in as i Cores Copies Proceeds 
ani ition anufacture 80) re i 
Vol. 1 924 a 


Sisepatgeee§ 1924 500 $758.95 87 375! : 
Vols. 2 and 3. 1924 500 2,371.20 148 364 : 


1000 $3,130.15 235 639 $882.42 


The volumes issued in this series are sold in the United States by 
the Yale University Press and elsewhere by the Oxford University 
Press, in accordance with contracts prevailing between the Presses 
and the Society. By the terms of these contracts, the Society 


1 300 copies were retained b e pri i 
2 Itemized proceeds are n aL — 


ot available. 
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arranged and paid for the manufacture of these volumes; the 
Presses act as selling agents only, receiving for their services a 
commission on the retail price of copies sold. No discounts are 
allowed to members of the Society. Libraries are allowed a dis- 
count of ten per cent. and booksellers the usual deductions. 

The Society has a third fund, known as its Publication Fund, 
collected some years ago by obtaining special contributions, chiefly 

‘from members of the Society. The total of this fund on December 
31, 1929, amounted to $85.72. No further effort is being made to 
obtain contributions for the present. 

Finally, by a gift of one of its members, the Society is able to 
publish shortly a catalogue of its library. The expenses of prepar- 
ing this catalogue have been borne by Yale University in the 
library building of which the Society’s library is permanently 
deposited. No action has yet been taken with regard to arrange- 
ments for marketing this volume, nor for the application of the 
proceeds from its sale. It is now being printed. Presumably 
these arrangements will be undertaken by the Society’s Publica- 
tions Committee, mentioned above, whose duty it is to have a gen- 
eral supervision over the distribution of all the Society’s publica- 
tions. This Committee consists of the treasurer, who serves as 
Chairman, the librarian, the two editors of the Journal, and one 
elected member. 

It should be noted that the Society has available for sale sepa- 
rate prints of thirteen articles which have appeared at various times 
in its Journal. A complete list of these offprints appears on the 
back cover of the Journal. It is sufficient to record here that 
since the beginning of 1929, sales have been made of six of them 
only, varying from a single copy to fifteen copies, in all, fifty-three 
sales, 

The Society has an immediate need for funds to finance the 
publication of the Amarna Letters, prepared by Professor S. A. B. 
Mercer of the University of Toronto to be issued in two volumes as 
a part of the Library of Ancient Semitic Inscriptions. The manu- 
Script is now ready for the printer; the cost of manufacture has 
been estimated at about $4,250.00, without allowance for author’s 
alterations. The Society, however, has available only about 
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$1,300.00. If the income from the Nies Fund were allowed to 
accumulate, it might be possible to undertake this publication in 
the course of the next five years. But meanwhile it is not unlikely 
that other manuscripts which have been solicited for inclusion in 
the Library will have been completed. Consequently, if the prep- 
aration of volumes for the Library is to be encouraged, or indeed if 
the enterprise is to advance at all other than very slowly, the 


Society must have resources considerably larger than those now 
at its disposal. 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Philological Association has at its disposal for publishing 
books two funds, which at present are carried on its books as one 
account. The first of these funds, known as the Monograph Fund, 
was established in 1925 by vote of the Executive Committee, by 
which it was provided that one dollar of each member’s annual 
dues should be set aside each year for that purpose. The second 
fund was established in February, 1928, by a grant of $5,000, 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York on application by 
the Association. To these funds has been added interest realized 
from their investment. The Executive Committee of the Ass0- 
ciation has the responsibility of managing these funds. The selec- 
tion of manuscripts for publication, however, is in the hands of a 
special committee known as the Committee on Monographs. 
This Committee consists of five members elected for a term 0 
five years, one member retiring each year and his place being filled 
by the election of a new member or by his own reélection. In 
order to avoid annual change of leadership, Professor F. W. Ship- 
ley of Washington University, St Louis, the Chairman for 1929- 
1930, was continued as Chairman for a period of five years. At 
be meeting of the Committee held in Iowa City on December 29, 
= Professor J. W. Hewitt, Secretary of the Association, and 

itor of the Transactions and Proceedings was appointed as 
Editor of the monograph series, 
Pee lg meeting of the Association in December, 1929, 
el ieee anuscript had been offered for publication, namely, 
ergs I'rimitive Italy by Professor Catherine Saunders. This 
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publication was already partially financed by a subvention from 
Vassar College. At a meeting of the Committee in December, 
1929, it was voted to grant an additional subvention from the 
Monograph Fund to the publisher, with the understanding that 
Vassar College and the Association should share pro rata from the 
profits from sales after the expenses had been met. The amount 
of the Association’s contribution was $250. The book was pub- 
lished by the Oxford University Press, New York, on October 15, 
1930, the two thousandth anniversary of Vergil’s birth. It was 
not, however, primarily a monograph of the Association, but 
merely a book supported by a subvention. 

In view of the fact that only one manuscript had been volunta- 
rily offered in the two years of the Committee’s existence, it was 
decided to make a survey of material for publication, either com- 
pleted or under way. The request for information regarding 
such material went out to all members of the Association in Octo- 
ber, 1930, and produced surprising results. It was found that 
seventeen manuscripts, ranging from fifty to four hundred pages, 
would be ready before the end of 1931; of these, six were ready 
when the information was returned. It was clear, therefore, that 
there was no dearth of material. 

Of the seventeen titles submitted, four were eliminated at the 
December meeting of the Committee; four which were ready were 
assigned to readers; and the others which were to be submitted 
before the end of 1931 were assigned to readers as soon as they 
should be ready for consideration. At this same meeting, it was 
decided to publish one book of 400 pages, which had already been 
read by two experts in the field as soon as it met the approval of the 
Chairman of the Committee.1 It was also decided to give to the 
series in which books published by the Association will appear the 
title, Philological M onographs, Published by the American Philo- 


* This approval was given early in 1931, and work on the book has already 
begun. Since the meeting of the Committee in December, 1930, two pro- 
jects have come in which are now ready but which have not yet been passed 
onby the Committee. One project of considerable magnitude, the publica- 
tion of an Index Verborum of Cicero’s Letters, and still requiring a sub- 
au amount of work, cannot be published with the funds at present 


e; but it is hoped that an additional subvention may be found for it 
on account 


of the great importance of the work, which is badly needed 
Y scholars, 
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So far the Academy has issued nineteen volumes of its Memoirs 
and sixty-four of its Proceedings. Besides, about 1875, it issued 
the Complete Works of Count Rumford in four volumes, writings 
that are mainly scientific in character, and also a Memoir of Sir 
Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford, with Notices of his Daughter, 
by George Ellis; these books are still available at $5.00 a volume. 

The Memoirs and Proceedings are sent upon request without 
charge to all members of the Academy who pay dues at the. time 
of issue, and likewise to the forcign members. By exchange copies 
go to about five hundred institutions; about eighty institutions sub- 
scribe for all issues on their appearance. The Memoirs are offered 
at $10.00 a volume; discounts of twenty-five per cent. from this 
price are allowed libraries and booksellers. Members of the 
Academy who wish to purchase back issues are allowed a discount 
of fifty per cent. Complete sets may be purchased at a discount of 
sixty per cent. The Proceedings are offered at $5.00 a volume, 
with the same scale of discounts. Parts of the Memoirs or of the 

Proceedings are for sale at prices ranging in the case of the former 
from $.75 to $7.50 and in the case of the latter from $.25 to $3.00. 
All sales are handled by the assistant librarian of the Academy 
who is a paid official. Little effort has been made to promote 
sales, since the content of the Academy’s publications 1s so mis- 
cellaneous in subject that it would be relatively costly to advertise 
them. It is noteworthy, however, that there is not infrequently 
so great a demand for articles printed in the Proceedings that the 
stock of separate prints has been exhausted and has occasionally 
been replenished by a new printing. 
During the last ten years the Academy has endeavored with 
is success to secure more funds both for general purposes and 
publishing. For the most part, this campaign has been con- 
ducted among its members in and about Boston. 


_ Note. Hitherto the Academ 

istic studies. This is solel 

trees hada have been 
18 preponderance of scientific material has begun to 

poe oe half of the Proceedings were humtaniette in character. The 
‘ain is ! at humanistic contributions will appear regularly in the future. 

7 is » present manifest within the Academy a strong desire to increase 
¢ number of Fellows so that there may be as many representatives of the 


y has published comparatively few human- 
y for the reason that a far larger number of 
presented for publication. Recently, however, 


decrease, so that 1n 


hi 
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humanities as of the sciences, and to give a corresponding development 
to the publication of humanistic material. Because of the comparatively 
small part played by such studies hitherto, the publishing activity of the 
Academy, though noted here, was not treated in detail in the preceding 
survey. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


The Antiquarian Socicty has only one publishing fund amount- 
ing now to about $32,000. But since in the present practice of 
the Society, the income from this fund is devoted to the publica- 
tion of the Proceedings of the Society, which are issued periodically, 
its use does not fall within the scope of this survey. 

The Society’s other series of publications is known as its Trans- 
actions. The Transactions have been published at irregular 
intervals, and have generally consisted of one series of documents 
or a study rather longer than those published in the Proceedings. 
The last issue, Volume 12, 1911, was entitled Royal Proclamations 
concerning America, proclamations of the British Crown collected 
and edited with notes by the Librarian of the Society, Mr C. 8. 
Brigham. 

Both the Proceedings and the Transactions are distributed with- 
out charge to the members of the Society, of which there are at 
present 200. About 150 copies go by exchange to libraries, while 
generally fifty copies more are sold. So far, the Society has 
marketed its own publications, practically without advertising. 
In order to make its publications available to libraries of limited 
resources, it has kept the prices charged as close as possible to the 
actual cost of manufacture. A discount of twenty per cent. has 
been allowed to booksellers. 

The expenses of publishing this last volume of the Transactions 
were paid out of the general funds of the Society. Since that time, 
however, the amount available from this source has been consider- 
ably diminished by the construction of a building to house the 
extensive library of the Society. It is therefore unlikely that the 
Society will be able to issue further volumes of its Transactions 
unless funds for that purpose are specially obtained. 

1In view of this circumstance, and also of the fact that the Society’s 


P roceedings may properly be classed as a periodical, the Society’s publish- 
ing activity was not treated in detail in the foregoing survey. 
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The Mythology of All Races 


Volume I, Greek and Roman, W. 8S. Fox, pp. xii, 354. 

Volume II, Eddic, J. A. MacCulloch, pp. x, 400. 

Volume III, Celtic, Slavic, J. A. MacCulloch, and J. Machal, 
pp. x, 398. 

Volume IV, Finno-Ugric, Siberian, U. Holmberg, pp. xxv, 587. 

Volume V, Semitic, 8. H. Langdon, In press. 

Volume VI, Indian, Iranian, A. Berriedale Keith, and A. J. 
Carnoy, pp. ix, 404. 

Volume VII, Armenian, African, M. Ananikian, and A. Werner, 
pp. viii, 448. 

Volume VIII, Chinese, Japanese, J. C. Ferguson, and M. 
Anesaki, pp. xii, 416. 

Volume IX, Oceanic, R. B. Dixon, pp. xv, 364. 

Volume X, North American, H. B. Alexander, pp. xxiv, 326. 

Volume XI, Latin-American, H. B. Alexander, pp. xvi, 424. 

Volume XII, Egyptian, Indo-Chinese, W. Max Miller, and Sir 
James George Scott, pp. xiv, 450. 


Volume XIII, Index, L. H. Gray, to be published shortly. 


The following tabulation will show the present application of the 


funds raised as December 31, 1930: 


eon eee $20,000.00 


ete ee 5,000.00 
ae 5,000.00 


i pa Sd Ses Ge 3 a $30 542.53 
Costs of promotion and handling.. 5,190.61 

hastteasGS eet tbet oo 306.72 
Loans to Marshall Jones Co...... th a 
Proceeds from sales......... 21,782.19 
Interest...........,...0000 07 1 ,069 18 
Cash ot ihawe D Ie MOS! By Seles BG, ) 


ee See 
$52,851.37 $52,851.37 
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Costs of preparation and manufacture, and sales, itemized: 


a ‘ Costs of ppies Copies eens 
va, Tal Sisst propartion and CoRyp® an? a 
foals 1930 2,000 6,101.88 641 1,359 2 
IV. nce 1927 2,000 8,508.81 708 1,292 


Vicar 1,067.30! 
VI.... 1925 2,000 6 337.65 715 1,285 
VIL... 1928 2,000 7,411.45 938 1,062 


p05 ee 600.004 
Unas- 
signed 
charges® 515.44 


8,000 $30,542.53 3,002 4,998 $21,782.19 


The arrangements for the manufacture of the volumes in the 
series are in the hands of the Marshall Jones Company, but are 
subject to the approval of the general secretary* of the Institute, 
who acts on its behalf as business manager of the Series. By 
the present contract, as stated above, the Marshall Jones Com- 
pany also has charge of marketing the series, though the Institute 
has the right to undertake a sales campaign at any time, and can 
require the exchange of its volumes for an equal number of the 
volumes printed before the Institute became trustee for the fund. 

During the time that the Institute had charge of the marketing, 
ie., from January 12, 1925 to January 13, 1927, the expenses were 
$3008.62, of which about $2300.00 was chargeable directly to sell- 
ing. One hundred and twenty-one sets were sold, and for the two 
volumes, VII and IV, which the Institute had printed, $10,566.35 
was received. Some of this business may have resulted entirely 
from personal efforts of Mr Marshall Jones. It is safe to say 
that at least $9,500.00 of this amount was due to Institute efforts. 
As new volumes have been issued the Institute has received its 
return from these orders. 


A discount of twenty per cent. in buckram sets and ten per cent. 


aoe expenditure only. 
; ee proceeds are not available. 
at is, surplus of paper etc. to be used in future volumes. 
dine ding Professor Rollin H. Tanner, who has for a number of years 
lise bo 18 capacity, has now resigned, he has agreed to continue for the 
€ing as Business Manager of the series. 
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logical Association. Monographs issued in this series will be 
numbered consecutively. Such monographs will range in length 
from fifty to five hundred pages, and will be issued in a format 
corresponding in style to the Associations Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings, but will be differentiated by a different colored binding. 
The smaller monographs will be bound in thinner boards and 
thinner cloth, the larger in the same substantial manner as the 
Transactions. For the present, translations and dissertations will 
not be considered; preference will be given to the results of 
research or the tools of research, such as concordances and bibliog- 
raphies, and possibly, in special cases, to texts. Likewise, prefer- 
ence will be given to studies which cannot be published com- 
mercially. For the present, only studies written in English will 
be considered. Material that is primarily pedagogical will not 
be eligible. 

The Committee also established the procedure for selecting 
material to be published by the Association. Each manuscript 
will be read by two readers designated by the Committee. In 
case of disagreement, the manuscript will be submitted to a third 
reader, preferably an expert in the field. To secure conscientious 
reading, a small honorarium will be paid to the readers designated. 


_ There follows a tabulation showing the status of the Associa- 
tion’s publishing funds as of December 31, 1930: 


eiiediew detec $3 ,317.54 
Grant of the Carnegie Corporation 


UM A PeOTUAry, L9L6....... 5 ? 000 2 00 
Subvention to the Oxford University 


cada’ 452.49 
Cash on hand, December 31, 1930... 8,510.21 


$8,770.03 $8,770.03 
At the meeting of the Association in December, 1930, the Com- 
mittee on Mono y 


graphs was authorized to accept for publication 
during 1931 a maximum of fo 


‘het < ur manuscripts, and to proceed with 
1 a publication. The arrangements for printing these books are 
ert in charge of the Committee; the Editor appointed for the series 
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is responsible for seeing manuscripts through press. The books 
when published will be sold through the office of the Association, 
which is in charge of the Secretary, who at present also serves as 
Editor. As Editor of the series, he will be compensated for his 
services, and such compensation will be included among other 
expenses which are chargeable to the Association’s publishing 
funds. 

At the December meeting, the Association also approved a form 
of contract proposed by the Committee. By the terms of this 
contract, the Association agrees to print a specified number of 
copies of the book in question, and to pay to the author a royalty 
of fifteen per cent. on receipts from sales after such time as the 
Association is reimbursed by sales for the total amount invested 
in the publication by the Association. The author is allowed 
twenty free copies of the book published, and has besides the 
privilege of purchasing as many more as he may wish at a discount 
of one third from the list price. The author assigns the copyright 
to the Association, and agrees to pay the costs of alterations from 
copy in excess of a specified proportion of the cost of composition. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL INsTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The only publication fund which the Archaeological Institute 
has at present at its disposal was obtained for the most part 
especially for financing the publication of a series, The Mythology 
of All Races. 

The series was begun by the Marshall Jones Company, Inc., of 
Boston before the war. The plan was conceived by Mr Marshall 
Jones of that company, and contracts were made with scholars 
selected by Mr Jones for the preparation of the volumes included. 
With the rise in manufacturing costs during the war, the Marshall 
Jones Company found itself unable to continue in publishing the 
series. A number of persons interested in the series, and convinced 
of its usefulness, formed a committee to insure its continuance, 
Professor A. F. West of Princeton University serving as chairman. 
This committee brought the enterprise to the attention of the 
Archaeological Institute, emphasizing the value of the series and 
the fact that there were then on file a large number of standing 
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in half-morocco sets has recently been allowed to members of the 
Institute; the usual discounts are allowed to booksellers, and to 
libraries. As has been mentioned above, for a time an effort was 
made to sell the series as a whole; but more recently, single volumes 
have been offered, though the effort has been maintained whenever 
possible to sell the series entire. There are at present on file 
about 560 continuation orders, most of them from libraries. 

It will have been noticed that the grant of $5,000 made to the 
Institute by the Carnegie Corporation of New York as a revolving 
publication fund, is the only portion of the funds secured for pub- 
lishing the Mythology of All Races that is not returnable to the 
contributors. It will hardly be available for further use, however, 
unless the proceeds from the sale of the series are sufficient to 
meet all costs of manufacture and marketing; for the Institute 
clearly must meet its obligations to the contributors before caring 
for its own interests. 

Accordingly, at present the Institute has at its disposal no funds 
which can be used for other publishing enterprises, though in 
recent years a number of proposals have been submitted to it for 
publishing archaeological material of importance and interest. 
For example, one of the schools founded by the Institute, the 
School of American Research at Santa Fé, in an effort to keep 
alive the native arts of the American Indians, has encouraged the 
performance of Indian dances at the annual fiesta held at Santa Fé. 
Native artists have made about a hundred colored drawings of 
these dances which not only record the costume and posture of the 
dancers, but also represent a development of native talent for 
drawing that is not without its own importance. Though the en- 
terprise has not been officially considered, since such a considera- 
tion seems of little use in view of the fact that no funds are avail- 
able, if a means of financing the publication of these drawings 
ane be found, the Institute might undertake to publish them. It 

one roughly estimated that this would require about nce 
ee wee made to the Institute for the aoe hae 7 
either aa : eee denied, and these projects av 
ieee. ‘ a care of otherwise, or have been abandoned. é sie 
ice. ape ays of the Institute, before the founding 0 
© now associated with it, several series of Papers 
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were established, which were later taken over by the school in 
whose province the series fell. Thus for example, Papers, Classi- 
cal Series, of which three issues were published from 1882 to 1890, 
have been supplanted by the publications of the American 
School at Athens and the Classical School of the American Acad- 
emy at Rome. Similarly, in the early years of its activity, excava- 
tions undertaken by the Institute were reported in Institute 
publications, as for example, the Wolfe Expedition to Babylonia in 
1884, 1885, or the excavations in the Troad, which were finally 
summed up in two volumes issued. in 1902 and 1905, entitled 
The Argive Heraeum, by Charles Waldstein and a number of 
collaborators. But in recent years, beside the Mythology of All 
Races the publications of the Institute have included only its 
periodicals, the American Journal of Archaeology, and the Bulletin 
of the Institute, containing its annual reports. 


Society or BisuicaL LITERATURE AND EXEGESIS 


With its present limited resources, the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis can undertake only the publication of its 
Journal. Indeed, in publishing this Journal it has been necessary 
to practise every possible economy, to limit the amount of space 
allowed to contributors, and even to reject contributions otherwise 
acceptable which called for special type and skilled type-setting. 

It has long been felt that since the Society embraces virtually 
all of the prominent representatives of the Biblical Sciences in 
America and Canada, it should as a body undertake and sponsor 
Scientific projects possible only on the basis of codperative effort. 
At the last meeting of the Society, for instance, it was proposed 
that the Society undertake the publication of a Dictionary of 
Hellenistic Greek. The members of the committee to which this 
Project was referred were aware of the value and importance of the 
enterprise, but despaired of securing through the contributions of 
members sufficient funds for the successful completion of the work. 
The need for a census of Biblical manuscripts in the United States 
has also been mentioned. Moreover, it is evident that a goodly 
umber of members of the Society are at present discouraged from 
poetics by the lack of facilities for publication, such as should 

© afforded them by the Society. 
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In this whole matter, the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis is in a very much less advantageous position than other 
groups of similar nature, though unquestionably it is able to boast 
of equally great opportunities and scholarship. 


Mopern LanGcuaGr ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


The Modern Language Association has two funds at its disposal 
for the support of publication. The first, known as the Revolving 
Book Fund, was established by an unsolicited grant of $5,000 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The administra- 
tion of this fund, which was received in October, 1926, was placed 
in the hands of a standing committee of the Association. In the 
By-Laws adopted by the Association in 1929, Section IV, it is 
specified that this committee, known as the ‘Committee on the 
Revolving Book Fund,’ shall consist of five members who shall 
hold office for five years, one being elected each year by the 
Executive Council of the Association. Furthermore, these five 
members must represent the departments of English, Germanic 
languages, and Romance languages. The function of the Com- 
mittee is to ‘have general charge of the selection of manuscripts 
and of publication under the fund.’ Books published with the 
oo of this fund appear in the Association’s Revolving Fund 

eries. 

Aside from the general rule of the Association that material to 
be eligible for any of its publications must be the work of a member 
of the Association, no fixed policies have been apparent in the 
administration of the fund. There has been a tendency, however, 
to exclude from publication in this Revolving Fund Series the re-. 
sults of intensive research, particularly when technical in nature. 

The second fund, known as the Monograph Endowment Fund, 
was established by vote of the Executive Council in 1921 which 
appropriated for this purpose two funds accumulated by the 
Association together with Liberty Bonds bought by the Associa- 
Hon. Since 1921, this endowment has been increased, till at the 
end of 1930 the fund had a book value of $19,349.71, and a par 
value of a slightly over $20,000. The sources from which this 
endowment was obtained are indicated by the following tabulation: 
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J. W, Bright Fund, :422420seacece seavavceny $1,697.84 
Von Jagemann Fund, .w20s6s cre sesseecds aes 1,598.57 
Liberty Bondss..i1462sa% ee Se deset Boy Eby od sie cd Gee 600.00 
Contributions from members................ 5,845.25 
Other contributions............ en uivenecanseacta Gusudee 2,335.00 
Appropriated from current funds............. 3,289.51 
Income from the Endowment, 1921-1922..... 253.80 
Transfer from the Monograph Expense Account 1,450.00 
Profits of reinvestment.................0000, 2,279.74 


$19,349.71! 


It is to be noticed that this fund is not a revolving fund, but 
rather a permanent endowment, of which the income only is avail- 
able for use. As such, it is entrusted with the other invested funds 
of the Association to its duly elected Trustees. In the books of 
the Association, income from this endowment is carried as the 
‘Monograph Expense Account,’ from which are paid the expenses 
of publishing financed, and to which are added the proceeds from 
sales of books so published, together with any interest realized 
by investing the account in a savings bank. Books paid for from 
this account appear in the Association’s M onograph Series. 

The endowment, as invested at present, yields an annual income 
of $1,050.50. Since in recent years, proceeds from sales and inter- 
est have amounted to about $500, there should be available for use 
each year in the Monograph Expense Account about $1,500. 

Again, the By-Laws adopted in 1929, Section IV, provide for a 
standing committee, known as the ‘Committee on the Monograph 
Series,’ which consists of five members, serving each for five years, 
one being elected each year by the Executive Council, and repre- 
senting (as in the case of the Committee on the Revolving Book 
Fund) the departments of English, Germanic languages, and 
Romance languages. It is the function of this Committee on the 
Monograph Series merely ‘to select monographs to be published 
in the Series.’ In the practice of the Association the responsibility 
for Providing money to finance such publication rests with the 
administration. Indeed, for some years after the establishment of 
the Monograph Endowment Fund, it was necessary to lend the 


. Of this sum, $1,000 had not been deposited when the Association's 
cunts were closed on December 23, 1930. 
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Expense Account twenty-five cents from each member’s annual 
dues in order to meet the expenses of manufacturing books ac- 
cepted by the Committee. Subsequently, however, this loan 
from the general funds of the Association was repaid by an appro- 
priation of $3,000 from a grant of $10,000 made by the Carnegie 
Corporation for special enterprises. 

No definite policies with regard to the use of funds available 
in the Monograph Expense Account have been adopted. In fact, 
the use to which these funds are put depends solely on the judg- 
ment of the Committee on the Monograph Series, with the excep- 
tion of two regulations, first, the general rule that material to be 
eligible for consideration must be the work of a member of the 
Association, and second, that no study which has been submitted 
for an academic degree can be considered. In practice, however, 
the Committee so far has selected only the results of intensive re- 
search of rather technical nature. 

No particular attempt is made in the administration of either 
fund to restrict its use to the publication of material which might 
not otherwise appear. It would appear, however, since the returns 
from sales seem in only one instance likely to reimburse the fund 
for the expense of publication, that most of the material accepted 
would probably not have been published through commercial 
channels. 

The Committee on the Revolving Book Fund and the Com- 
mittee on the Monograph Series both have a similar procedure in 
selecting material for publication. Manuscripts are submitted to 
the secretary of the Association, who decides for which of the two 
series they may be more appropriately considered. The manu- 
script is then transmitted by him to the chairman of one of the 
Committees, by whom it is referred to the member of the Com- 
mittee whose interests lie closest to the subject treated. If after 
due consideration the opinion of thfs member is favorable, & 
decision is reached only after the manuscript is read by all the 
members of the Committee. In the case of manuscripts consid- 
aa bas Revolving Fund Series, the decision of the Committee is 
ha one feed up iagres aeons lane ee 
wily ems , the Committee on the Monograph Series cons! oe 

erits of the material presented, leaving the financial 
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provision for any material accepted to the administration of the 
Association. 

All material accepted for publication before being sent to the 
printer is edited by the secretary of the Association. The Asso- 
ciation has adopted no standard editorial usage. 

Since 1926, the Association has issued seven publications in these 
series. No further publications are at present projected, though 
the committces in charge are constantly considering material 
submitted. There follows a list of the publications issued: 


Revolving Fund Series 


No.1, G. P. Krapp, The English Language in America, 
in two volumes, pp. xvi, 378, vi, 356............. $10.00 
No. 2, 8. A. Tannenbaum, Problems in Shakspere’s 
Penmanship, pp. xvi, 241, with fifty-seven illus- 
trations, and a reproduction of Shakspere’s will... 
No. 3, E.V. Weller, Keats and Mary Tighe, pp. xi, 334 3.50 
No. 4, R. C. Williams, Bibliography of the Seven- 
teenth-century Novel in France (not yet published). 


Monograph Series 


9.00 
land, 1580 to 1640, pp. vi, 442.........00-00 00 4.50 


7.50 


The following tabulation will serve to summarize the application 
of the Revolving Book Fund to December 23, 1930: 


Grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 


tion of New York.............. $5,000.00 


é the administration of the fund... 529.15 
ie a manuiaeture Gad knaensers 9,224.81 6076.23 
ceeds , : 

elanmemiaeaa cass ews 411.79 
Balance on hand , December 23, 1930 _1,734.06 


— 
$11 , 488 .02 $11 , 488.02 
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Costs of manufacture, and proceeds from sales, itemized: 
Reyolv- Date Size of Costs of Copies Vopien Proceeds 
ang Hed a edition manufacture sold hand from sales 
No. 1. 1926 2,475 $5,387.94 1,162 1,2342 $5,280.46 
No. 2. 1927 2.579 2,212.75 195 2.4932 485.39 
No. 3, 1928 2,750 1,624.12 150 27368? 310.38 


7,804 $9,224.81 1,507 6,095 $6,076.23 


The following tabulation will serve to summarize the application 
of the Monograph Expense Account to December 21, 1930: 


Income from Monograph Endow- 

Ment FUNG, ckeswcr ene bios send $4 , 245.42 
Appropriated from grant of the 

Carnegie Corporation........... 3,000.00 
From the current funds of the Asso- 

MAO, OGM s 5 o2as os ieeese sas < 2,591.67 
From authors, for excess altera- 

ations, etc....... iiesa ees wuaas 587 .68 
Transfer to current funds......... $2,591.67 
Costs of manufacture........ cease 0,214.86 
Costs of promotion®,.............. 222.75 
Transfer to Monograph Endowment 

PONG snc taihs poi dda ve oh eck anne 1,450.00 
Proceeds from sales............... 2,296.74 
VMBNOSb is. ods eee sed hanes wean 219.04 


Balance on hand, December 21,1930 1,461.27 : 
$12,940.55 $12,940.59 
Costs of manufacture, and proceeds from sales, itemized: 


Monograph Dus 
eries 9 


; 
| 


Size of Costs of Copies Copies on Frecerds | 
issue edition manufacture sold hand from sales 


No. 1.. 1926 1,000 $3,132.97 126 838° $666.33 
No. 2.. 1927 1,366 1,579.81 233 1,105* 624.10 
No. 3.. 1927 1,000 2,048.50 505 741s 187.505 
453.584 177 __ 818.81 

3,366 $7,214.86 586 2,684 $2,296.74 


udes 150 unbound copies sold to a British publishes; 
roceeds of this transaction are included in the procee 


1 This total incl 
the Association’s p 
from sales. 


* Of these totals 1,059 copies of N ies of No. 2, and 1,579 
copies of No. 3 are Oaboudd shasta: o. 1, 1,750 copies ? 


4 : Ms 
: oul advertising undertaken by the Association. 
, Excess charges, etc., borne by the author. 
Copies purchased by the author. 
* Approximately. 
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The Association has a contract with the Century Company for 
the publication of books issued in the Revolving Fund Series. By 
this contract, the Association pays the cost of manufacture and 
ten per cent. additional to cover the Century Company’s overhead. 
The proceeds are divided in specified proportion, the Association 
receiving the large amount, the Century Company, the smaller. 
The Century Company agrees to include the publications of the 
Association in its catalogues, its advertisements, and in published 
lists. After the Association has been reimbursed for the total 
amount it has advanced to meet the cost of manufacture and the 
charge for overhead, the Century Company pays a royalty of fif- 
teen per cent. to the author, the remaining proceeds being divided 
between the Century Company and the Association in reverse 
proportion, the Association receiving the smaller part, and the 
Century Company the larger. The Century Company is not 
required to insure the stock of books in its possession. It allows 
customary discounts to dealers, figuring all returns to the Associa- 
tion on the basis of an average price between the list price and the 
wholesale prices. As will have been noticed from the tabulation 
summarizing the application of the fund, the expense to which the 
Association is put for its administration is covered by a transfer 
of $529.15 to the Permanent (invested) Fund of the Association, 
the income from which is credited to current funds. 

For the promotion of these books, the Century Company has 
prepared several descriptive circulars which have been sent by 
mail to persons who, as its records show, are likely to be interested. 
Indeed, about seventy-five per cent. of all the advertising under- 
taken to promote the sale of these books has been of this sort. 
Moreover, the Century Company regards it as expedient to send 
out @ considerable number of copies for review, not only to learned 
journals, but also to newspapers, and special book review organs as 
the New York Times Book Review. 

Publications in the M onograph Series are manufactured by the 
Association, but are sold through agents, in this case, D. C. Heath 
and Company for the United States, and Humphrey Milford, the 
Oxford University Press, abroad. These agents undertake = 
Special promotion, but merely list the publications of the Associ 
tion in their catalogues. In one case, the Association pays carriage 
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charges and a smaller commission ; in the other, a larger commission 
which includes these charges. By the prevailing regulations, 
authors of books published in this series are allowed alterations to 
the extent of ten per cent. of the cost of composition without extra 
charge. Twelve copies of the book are allowed them free, with the 
privilege of placing in advance orders for not more than fifty addi- 
tional copies at a discount of fifty per cent. Not more than 
twenty-four copies are allowed for review. Members of the 
Association are entitled to purchase publications in this series at a 
discount of one third. A discount of ten per cent. is allowed to 
libraries, and to dealers. 

It has been felt recently, however, that rather more promotion 
is required to obtain an adequate distribution of these publications 
than is called for by the prevailing contracts. It will have been 
noticed in the summary of the application of the Monograph 
Expense Account that the Association has already spent $222.75 
for special promotion. By this expenditure it was possible to print 
and send out to libraries two thousand prospectuses calling atten- 
tion to the Monograph Series, and inviting subscriptions to future 
issues, or the purchase of all past issues at the discount of ten per 
cent. allowed to libraries. As a result of sending out this pros- 
pectus the Treasurer reported to the Association at the meeting in 
December, 1929, (see the PMLA, Supplement, Vol. XLIX, [1929] 
p. xxiv) a material increase in sales over the previous year. Never- 
theless, the Secretary at the meeting in December, 1930, reported 
that ‘the sales of these Monographs, particularly in the United 
States, continue to be disappointingly small, indicating that the 
scholarly importance of these volumes has not yet been suffi- 
ciently impressed upon college and university libraries.’! 


AmERIcAN Historica, ASSOCIATION 


In 1926, the Historical Association received from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York grants totalling $25,000, ‘for the purpose 
of providing a revolving fund for publications.’ The selection of 
material for publication with the support of this fund is entrusted 
to a committee, known as the ‘Committee on the Carnegie Revolv- 


1PMLA, Supplement, Vol. XLV (1930), p. xlvii. 
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ing Fund for Publication.’ Financial arrangements connected 
with such publication are in the hands of the treasurer of the 
Association; bills are paid by him when approved by the chair- 
man of the Committee. The unused part of the fund is invested 
by the treasurer with the other permanent funds of the Association. 

It is the policy of the Committee on the Fund, as formulated 
by the present Chairman, Professor E. P. Cheyney of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, to select for publication only the results of 
original investigation. The subject investigated must be signifi- 
cant, the treatment scholarly, and the presentation in good literary 
form. So far, no work shorter than 250 printed pages has been 
accepted. 

The Committee believes that the terms of the Association’s 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation do not allow the publication 
of other classes of subject matter, or even of the results of research 
when the subject investigated is restricted, or the investigation 
technical, or when the results will not fill a book of ordinary size. 
At present the Committee does not consider eligible for publication 
any doctoral dissertation, unless revised and developed into a 
mature study. The Committee has not been willing to contribute 
toward the expenses of books financed from other funds. 

The Committee expects that the proceeds from the sales of books 
published, together with interest realized from the portion of the 
fund that is invested, will in some measure retard the exhaustion 
of the fund. Its present policy is to spend its capital freely as 
material becomes available for publication. 

Though the Committee has no official policy with regard to not 
accepting books which might be published through the usual 
commercial channels, its members have frequently suggested to 
authors that before submitting their manuscript to the Committee 
they make an effort to arrange for its publication by some com- 
mercial publisher. The Committee does not favor codperation 
with other publishing agencies to effect joint publication. = 
_ Manuscript to be considered for publication by the Association 
's Submitted to the chairman of the Committee on Publication. 

6d him it is referred to an expert outside the Committee for analy- 
sis and opinion, the expert being paid an honorarium ranging ee 
825 to $50. The manuscript is next sent to each member ob ame 
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Committee, together with the analysis and opinion of the expert. 
If the judgment of the Committee is in general favorable, the 
manuscript goes next to the publisher for an estimate of the cost 
of manufacture. When such an estimate has been obtained, the 
Committee makes its decision. 

Since 1926 the Committee has considered twenty-four manu- 
scripts. Of this number, nine have been accepted, four of them as 
orginally submitted, five after revision suggested by the Com- 
mittee or desired by the author. Of the ten manuscripts rejected, 
six were studies of subjects which the Committee judged not to be 
sufficiently large or significant; one was not well enough written; 
three were not original. Five are still under consideration. The 
Association has no specified editorial usage to which material 
accepted must conform. Most of the material submitted has 
however been in good form and ready for the press without edi- 
torial revision, though in some cases, the need of literary revision 
has been one of several reasons for rejecting or suspending judg- 
ment on manuscripts. 

There follows a list of the nine books accepted: 


L. J. Ragatz, Fall of the Planter Class in the British 


Caribbean, pp. xiv, 520......... ccc cue eeeeeeee $5.00 
Ella Lonn, Desertion during the Civil War, pp. vii, 251.. 3.00 
W. A. Heidel, The Day of Yahweh, pp. xv, 565......- 5.00 


F. R. Sanborn, Origins of the Early English Maritime 


and Commercial Law, pp. xxii, 424...........0.05: 4.00 
Kathleen Bruce, Virginia Iron M anufacture in the 

Slave Era, pp. xiii, 482........0. 00. ccc cee aees 4.50 
E. M. Carroll, French Public Opinion and Foreign 

Affairs, 1874-1914, pp. Wl, Ot bes2s wean sees yeas? 3.00 


Emily Allyn, The House of Commons versus the House 
of Lords, 1882-1911 (not yet published). 

John K. Shryock, The History of Confucianism as a 
State Religion (not yet published). 
ancy FE. Swann, Pan Chao, the Foremost Woman 
Scholar of China (not yet published). 


The following tabulation shows the application of the fund 02 
December 1, 1930: 


I 
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Grants received from the Carnegie 
Corporation in September and 


October, 1926....... eeneceowen $25 ,000.00 
Costs of manufacture............ $6 , 904.30 
Costs of promotion!............. 173,55 
Administrative expenses.......... 591.73 
PNGOVOSis tend aad 26 64-6095 dae eeecks 4,706.00 
1,379.58 


Balance on hand December 1, 1930. 23,416.00? 
$31,085.58 $31,085.58 


Costs of manufacture, and proceeds from sales, itemized: 


Date ‘ ‘ Copies 
Size of Costs of Copies Proceeds 
author ot edition manufacture sold ee from sales 


Ragatz. 1928 1,048% $2,612.39 188 834 518.85 
Lonn... 1928 1,343? 1267.54 252 1,061 416.44 
Heidel.. 1929 15295* 3/024.37 160 1,107 444.29 

3,686 $6,904.30 600 3,002 $1,379.58 


The Association has a contract with the Century Company of 
New York, whereby the Century Company serves as publisher 
of books supported with this fund. By this contract (which is 
substantially the same as that prevailing between the Modern 
Language Association and the Century Company) the Association 
pays the cost of manufacture and ten per cent. additional to cover 
the Century Company’s overhead. The proceeds from sales, 
which by a provision of the contract are calculated on an average 
Price between the list price and the wholesale prices, are divided 
between the Association and the Century Company, the former 
Teceiving the larger amount and the latter, the smaller. This 
division prevails until such time as the Association shall have been 
reimbursed for the total.amount it advanced to cover the cost of 
manufacture and overhead; then, the Century Company pays to 
the author a royalty of fifteen per cent. of the list price; royalties 
paid are deducted from the proceeds from sales (still calculated 
on a basis of an average price) and the remainder divided between 
the Association and the Century Company in reverse pr oportion, 


? Special advertisi dertaken by the Association. 
of isa for the fourtty ad fifth ass ee had not been rendered at the end 


* Only about 500 copies of each book have been bound. 
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that is, the former now receives the smaller amount, and the 
latter, the larger. The Century Company agrees to include publi- 
cations of the Association in its advertisements, published cata- 
logues, and lists, as it does its own publications. It assumes no 
responsibility for the stock of books which remains in its hands, 
but agrees to insure it if so instructed by the Association, and at 
the Association’s expense. The Association is allowed ten copies 
of each book published without charge, and has the right to pur- 
chase others at a discount of thirty per cent. on the condition that 
they are not to beresold. The Century Company allows the usual 
discounts to booksellers, but not to members of the Association, 
nor to libraries. 

The Century Company promotes the sale of these books in much 
the same way as it does the publication of the Modern Language 
Association, that is, for the most part, by direct mail advertising. 
As will have been noticed from the tabulation summarizing the 
application of the fund, the Association has itself spent $173.55 for 
special promotion. Of this amount, $13.55 was for copies pur- 
chased for free distribution for purposes of advertising; the remain- 
ing $160 was for special advertising in the American Historical 
Review, which is published for the Association by the Macmillan 
Company. This advertising was arranged because the Committee 
felt it desirable that some mention of the Association’s publications 
in book form should appear in its Review, though by the prevailing 
contract the Century Company is not obligated to undertake such 
advertising. The administrative expenses indicated in this tabu- 
lation were exclusively expenses connected with the consideration 
of manuscripts submitted, clerk hire, compensation to readers, 
posiage and carriage charges incurred in sending manuscripts 
from member to member, , 

Beside the Carnegie Revolving Fund for Publications, the 
Association has two other funds, which, though not given primarily 
for purposes of publication, are at present being used or may be 
used in part for that purpose. 

The first of these funds, the Albert J. Beveridge Fund, with # 
Present capital of $85,000, was established by Mrs Beveridge as 4 
memorial to her husband, the income to be used for historical 
research. At present, by vote of the Executive Council, the in- 
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come from the fund is devoted to the preparation of one or more 
volumes on matcrials illustrative of the state of public opinion in 
the United States before the Civil War. This work is being carried 
on under the direction of a committee appointed for that purpose. 
A volume is now being collected consisting of selected newspaper 
editorials and occasional unpublished correspondence showing 
the trend of public opinion in the South during the period of the 
secession movement. It is the present intention of the officers of 
the Association to finance the publication of this volume with part 
of the income from the fund. 

The second fund, the Littleton-Griswold Fund, with a capital of 
$25,000 was established by Mrs Griswold as a memorial to her 
father, William EF. Littleton, and her husband, Frank Tracy Gris- 
wold, the income to be used for research in American History. 
The income of the Fund is being used at present for a project of 
research in early American legal history. No conclusion has yet 
been reached as to the form of publication, or the manner in which 
such publication may best be financed. It is hoped, however, by 
the committee in charge that its work may help to initiate an 
important series of publications in this field. 

Previous to 1918, the Association out of its general funds 
financed the publication of a number of monographs which had 
been awarded the Justin Winsor Prize offered for monographs 
based on independent and original research in American History, 
or the Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, for monographs based on 
independent and original investigation in the history of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. Twelve such monographs were published from 1905 
to 1917 in special series, known as the Association’s Prize Essay 
Series. Volumes so issued were printed under the supervision of 
the secretary, and marketed by the Association. In the earlier 
years of this period several of the volumes published enjoyed a 
Considerable sale. But as the costs of manufacture mounted, 

Proceeds from sales were insufficient to cover the costs. In 1918 
the rules governing the award of these prizes, which hitherto = 
admitted to consideration only unpublished material, were — 
So that either unpublished or published material might be a ‘ 
ered, it being expressly stipulated that the Association eae he 
Tesponsibility for the publication of the monograph to W aes 
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prize was awarded. Accordingly, at that time the Prize Essay 
Series was discontinued. 

There follows a list of the essays published, together with a 
tabulation of the costs and proceeds: 


Title Cost Price! Copies sold Total Receipts 
D. S. Muzzey, The 
Spiritual Francis- 
cans (1905)....... $200.18 $0.75 245 $173 .00 
E. B. Krehbiel, The 
Inierdict: its His- 
tory and its Opera- 
tton (1907)....... 292.93 1.00 617 615.71 
C. E. Carter, Great 
Britain and the 
Illinois Country, 
1765-1774 (1908) . 360.54 1.00 654 617.12 
W. Notestein, A His- 
tory of Witchcraft in 
England from 1558 
to 1718 (1909). ... 826.40 1.00 701 773.40 
E. R. Turner, The 
Negro in Pennsyl- 
vania (1910)...... 564.78 1.00 504 449.54 
L. F. Brown, The Po- 
litical Activities of 
the Baptists and 


num (1911)....... 503.64 1.00 468 438 .25 
(1912)..00000 08. 702.35 1.00 692 549.38 


lington (1913)... .. 327 .93 
uw (1913) 515.65 1.00 395 


1815-1915 (1914).. 580.28 1.00 550 494.17 


7A number of co 


i mailing 
merely, and the oe of each volume were sold at the cost of 


les that remained were sold for the paper. 
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Title Cost Price Copies sold Total Receipts 
T. C. Pease, The Lev- 
eller Movement 
OTS) ce eee Gs ee 803.58 1.00 356 337.09 


R. J. Purcell, Connec- 

ticut in = Transi- 

tion, 1775-1818 

9G s¢eds-iuee x 1,287.86 1.00 442 274.31 
F. L. Nussbaum, 

Commercial Policy 


in the French Revo- 
tion (1917). ...... 779.26 1.50 63 60.30 
$7 ,417.45 5,687 $5,110.20 


Attention should also be called to the Annual Report of the 
Association which is published by the Government Printing Office, 
the expense being met by a Congressional Appropriation which is 
included in the budget of the Smithsonian Institution. The 
Association is allowed 2,000 copies. The Smithsonian Institution 
distributes the Report to foreign libraries and institutions, through 
the International Exchange Service, and the Superintendent of 
Documents distributes it to the depository libraries in this coun- 
try. The Report usually contains from 1,000 to 2,000 pages and 
is generally printed in two volumes. In recent years, the second 
Volume has been given over to the publication of Writings on 
American History? compiled by Miss Grace Gardner Griffin. The 
last issue of the Report is that for 1926, which appeared in 1930. 

Various activities of the Association have in the past led to the 
Publication of reports. Thus in 1899 the report of a committee 
appointed by the Association was published by the Macmillan 
Company, entitled, The Study of History in Schools. The Asso- 
ciation received royalties on the sale of this book. Again, similar 
Teports were published in 1908 by Charles Scribner's Sons, entitled, 
The Study of History in the Elementary Schools, and in 1912 by the 
* For mn account of the Annual Report, and its usual sents Oe aad 


ties of ¢ e America. ; i ee fiise 

n Historical Association, 1884- 
a Committee on Policy,’ by Waldo G. Leland, Annual Report, 1920, 
1F as been issued 


*For the history of thi 1 bibliography, which h J 
ry, the Association since 1906, “bee the Preface to the issue for 1921, by 
Tanklin Jameson. : 
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Macmillan Company another, entitled, The Study of History in 
Secondary Schools.! 

From 1906 to 1917 Charles Scribner’s Sons issued as series, under 
the general editorship of Mr J. Franklin Jameson, entitled, 
Original Narratives of Early American History; this series was 
issued under the auspices of the Association but without expense. 
The general Editor made annual reports to the Association 
while publication was in progress. 

For three years after the grant of the Carnegie Revolving Fund 
for Publications, the resources of the Association seemed fully 
adequate for the publication of such material as was presented 
and as the Committee deemed eligible under the terms of the 
Association’s application to the Carnegie Corporation. Indeed, 
at the annual meeting of the Association in 1929, the report of the 
Secretary represented the Committee on this fund as disappointed 
that so few works of mature scholarship had been submitted (see 
American Historical Review, XX XV [1929-1930], p. 499). During 
the last two years, however, either because of wider knowledge 
of the facilities offered, or because of greater production, a much 
larger number of manuscripts have been submitted; and if these 
are accepted for publication, the fund will soon be approaching 
exhaustion. Also, as the experience of the Committee would 
seem to indicate, since it has been forced to decline to publish 
material submitted which, though otherwise acceptable, did not 
seem to the Committee to deal with subjects sufficiently large and 
significant to be eligible, there is a need for some provision for pub- 
lishing studies shorter than two hundred and fifty printed pages, 
and rather more technical in nature, such studies, indeed, as might 
appear in a monograph series. 

The Association’s program for the use of the Endowment Fund 
of one million dollars, which it is now endeavoring to raise, includes, 
moreover, provision for publications of other sorts still, besides 
7 further provision for publishing historical studies like 
ey anirran issued. There follow statements of the aims of 

ion (as set forth in 1926) which concern publication: 


1 
p. as or an account of these and similar activities, see Annual Report, 1920, 
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‘The publication of a series of Studies in History including 
the results of the proposed codperative research and such 
scholarly contributions to historical knowledge as cannot be 
brought out through the existing avenues of publication.’ 


‘The improvement and expansion of the bibliographical services 
of the association, including the completion of a Bibliography 
of Travel in America, work on which has made considerable 
progress but has been suspended for want of funds; more 
adequate support of the invaluable annual Writings in American 
History; and the compilation of guides and calendars of archival 


material.’ 

‘The completion and bringing up to date of the inventories 
of state and local archives compiled some years ago by the 
Public Archives Commission of the Association, completion 
and publication of an Archives Primer or guide to archival 
practices, and a constant campaign for greater care in the 
making and preservation of public records.’ ? 


‘The publication of a systematic series of volumes containing 
source materials for American history, with a view to insuring 
the permanence of such materials and to making them readily 
available to scholars. Unofficial materials in the possession 
of individuals or private depositories will probably be selected 
in the main, but the careful editing and publication of a few 


volumes of documents from the national archives might ae 
material ~ 


to promote the more adequate publication of such 
by the Government.’ 


Thus the Association has adopted officially a comprehensive pro- 
gramme of publication; but until the Endowment Fund is brought 
to the desired total, it will not have sufficient resources to put this 
Programme into effect. 


AMERICAN Economic ASSOCIATION 


The Economie Association at present is not organized top 
books except in special instances. It has no funds at its disposal 
for this purpose. : 

. During the last ten years, however, it has on several ears 
'ssued special publications in the form of supplements to 
Journal, the American Economic Review. For example, 10 RM 

ssued as a supplement to the Review for December study he . of 
Haig, The Taxation of Excess Profits in Great Britain, A y 


ublish 
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the British Excess Profits Duty in Relation to the Problem of Excess 
Profits Taxation in the United States, a report prepared for the 
Association’s Committee on War Finance. The publication of 
this report was financed with funds specially raised for the work of 
this Committee. Similarly in 1921, two essays which had been 
awarded Karelsen Prizes were printed as a supplement to the 
December issue; their publication was financed by a special con- 
tribution from a friend of the Association. Again in 1925, an 
essay awarded the Babson Prize was published in the supplement 
to the September issue; in this case, publication was financed by 
the gift made by Mr Roger Babson for the establishment of the 
Prize. Though these supplements are in a sense separate publica- 
tions, since they are so closely related to the Association’s periodi- 
cal further consideration of them in this survey seems unnecessary. 
Within the last ten years the Association has engaged in only 
one enterprise which really falls within the scope of this survey. 
In 1927 a special committee collected and edited a volume entitled 
Economic Essays contributed in Honor of John Bates Clark (pp. x, 
368). These essays were published by the Macmillan Company 
of New York ‘on behalf of the Economic Association.’ The Mac- 
millan Company undertook the book on the understanding that 
the Association would purchase at an agreed price one thousand 
copies for sale only to members of the Association. These thou- 
sand copies were purchased from the Macmillan Company at an 
expense of $2,435.17. Besides this expense, promotion costs 
amounted to $259.08, and the expenses of the committee which 
collected the essays to $75.56, making the total expense, $2,769.81. 
The book was offered to members of the Association practically 
at cost, $2.65. Approximately 450 copies have been sold so far, 
there remains on hand a stock of 523 copies. The proceeds of 
sales have amounted to about $1,200.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany pays the Association royalties on all sales made by the com- 
pany outside the Association’s membership at the retail price, 
ae ieee he royalties have yielded $168.72. Since i 

froticcilesena bs a for out of general funds, the ani 

Panola te yalties have been credited to current income. i 
noticed also that the Association in the past as 
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participated in publishing volumes of essays. Thus in 1899, a 
volume collected and edited by a special committee of the Associa- 
tion, and entitled, The Federal Census, Critical Essays by Members 
of the American Economic Association, was published by the 
Macmillan Company of New York; and in 1900 a similar volume 
appeared, entitled, Hssays in Colonial Finance, and published by 
the same company. 

It would seem that in the field of economics there is on the whole 
adequate provision for publishing learned material. With the 
present general interest in economics, most meritorious manu- 
scripts can be brought out commercially. Consequently, the 
Economic Association so far has not had to deal with the problem 
of providing for the publication of material which could not 
otherwise be published. The editor of its Review, however, has 
occasionally been forced to decline material otherwise acceptable, 
because the study in question ran to too great length. Provision 
is made in the Review for leading articles running from 6,000 
to 10,000 words. But sometimes, manuscripts running to 20,000 
words are submitted, which, though they are worth publishing, 
the editor is obliged to decline. Unfortunately such manuscripts 
are hardly long enough to publish commercially in book form. 
Some service, therefore, might be rendered if provision could be 
made for publishing such material as short monographs. But 
on the whole there seems no pressing need for more adequate pro- 
visions in this field. 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Philosophical Association has at present one fund for the 
Support of publication. This fund was established by a grant of 
$10,000 made by the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and given 
to the Association as a revolving fund for the publication of a 
Series of source books in the history of the sciences. Though oa 
grant was voted in November, 1927, it was not paid over fe . 
Association till March, 1928, it being necessary in the eee 
for a national organization of the regional Associations to 
effected, 


i lab- 
A plan for this series of source books had been Pr eviously ¢ 
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orated by Professor Gregory D. Walcott of Long Island University, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. The series, as Mr Walcott conceived it, was to 
consist of eight or ten volumes, which were to appear as rapidly 
as possible. Each volume was to deal with a particular science 
from the Renaissance to the end of the nineteenth century. In 
the elaboration of this plan, Mr Walcott secured the assistance of 
an advisory board of seven philosophers and seven scientists. 
Convinced of the usefulness of the series, Mr. Walcott inter- 
viewed a number of publishers in hopes of arranging for the publi- 
cation of the volumes as they were prepared. But no publisher 
was found at that time who would undertake the series without a 
subvention to defray at least a part of the costs. In 1925, there- 
fore, Mr Walcott applied to the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
for assistance. After some negotiations, it was suggested that the 
enterprise might profitably be placed under the auspices of the 
American Philosophical Association. Accordingly, Mr Walcott 
brought the matter to the attention of the Association, which in 
May, 1926, approved the plan, and appointed the philosophers on 
the Advisory Board, together with the General Editor, Mr 
Walcott, as Chairman, to serve as a committee of the Association 
in charge of the series. The grant of the Carnegie Corporation, 
after the Association’s reorganization, was paid over to the treas- 
urer. It is now held by a bank as a trust fund, with chequing 
privileges. In the meantime, in December, 1927, the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science had also approved the 
project, and had appointed the General Editor, and Professors 
Edwin G. Conklin of Princeton University and Harlow Shapley 
of Harvard University to represent the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, in cooperation with the Advisory Board. 
In February, 1928, the History of Science Society officially en- 
dorsed the enterprise. Endorsements have also been given by the 
American Anthropological Association, the Mathematical Asso- 
ciation of America, the American Mathematical Society, and the 
sia Astronomical Society, within their respective fields. ; 
fie Hos bel ene of the Carnegie Corporation had wee 
ne oO ue series, Mr Walcott sent to a number 
Wspapers a short statement of the enterprise. Shortly after 
ward, he was approached by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
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Inc., of New York, with regard to arrangements for publication. 
After some negotiations, this publishing firm, which had not been 
previously interviewed, agreed to undertake the publication of the 
series as a commercial venture. It was thereupon decided that 
the grant of the Carnegie Corporation should be devoted to the 
preparation of the material. 

In the contract which prevails between the Association and the 
McGraw-Hill Company, the Association’s part is that of the author. 
The Association agrees to furnish the manuscript, which is to be 
copyrighted in the publisher’s name, and to bear the cost of 
author’s alterations in excess of ten per cent. of the cost of composi- 
tion. The publisher bears all other costs of manufacture and 
marketing, and further agrees to pay to the Association a royalty 
of ten per cent. of the list price on the first 2,500 copies sold, of 
twelve and a half per cent. on the second 2,500 copies, and fifteen 
per cent. on all other copies sold. At the same time, he obligates 
himself to offer an advance subscription price to members of scien- 
tific societies and others who may be interested, at a discount of 
approximately twenty-five per cent. from the list price, and to fill 
at this price all orders from such persons which are received prior 
to a definite date to be determined by mutual agreement. 

As General Editor, Mr Walcott makes arrangements for the 
Preparation of the volumes planned, usually in consultation with 
his Advisory Board. The expenses incurred by the editors 
of the individual volumes in the preparation of the material ~ 
included are paid by the treasurer of the Association, after the bill 
tendered has been approved by a small committee of the Associa- 
tion, appointed for that purpose. No formal arrangement has 
been made to compensate these editors for their work. It is the 
General Editor’s view, however, that when the royalties have 
made good to the fund the expenses incurred in the preparation 

of any volume, the excess royalties should go to the editor of a 
volume On the appearance of each volume, copies are P ita 
: the €xpense of the fund for free distribution to the ee 
tide Board, who have contributed to the suc 


1g é : . -cess royalties has 
beewnce this paragraph was written, this dispostioa of excess 
ormally sanctioned by the Association. 
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For the most part, Mr Walcott leaves the arrangement of each 
volume to the editor selected, and to a small committee appointed 
to advise him, making no special effort to bring the volumes into 
conformity with each other. Each editor is at liberty to include 
such material as seems best to him and to his advisors, always, 
however, within the general limits laid down for the series. All 
selections chosen are translated into English. Sometimes brief 
explanatory notes have been included. 

So far, the following volumes have been issued: 


Harlow Shapley and Helen E. Howarth, A Source Book 


an Astronomy, pp. xvi, 412............-.... ees $4.00 
David Eugene Smith, A Source Book in Mathematics, 
DAV Ol shane Cec adeues oeuws oes oes ORs $5.00 


One other volume is now in preparation, A Source Book in Physics, 
by Professor W. F. Magie of Princeton University. Two more 
have been arranged for: A Source Book in Chemistry, by Professor 
Frederick Barry of Columbia University; and A Source Book in 
Botany, by Professor R. A. Harper of Columbia University. 

There follows a statement of the status of the revolving fund 
granted by the Carnegie Corporation, as of December 31, 1930: 


tion, received in March, 1928... $10 ,000.00 
Costs of preparation............. $2 ,427 .24 
Administrative expenses.......... 125.00 
POY DIES as Said oy os aden as 6 wees ence 1,401.60" 
MOS cits 6a Seas ee here eieo datcin 5 745.01 


Cash on hand, December 31,19380.. 9,594.37! 
$12,146.61 $12,146.61 


Costs of preparation and royalties, itemized: 


Si ; : 
Author Drea : ace Expenses Copies a Royalties 


Shap- sold hand 


ley. .1929 2,500? $1,500.00 1,544 850% $565.90 
Smith.1929 2,700? 927.24 17839 800% 835.70 


5,200 $2,427.24 3,383 1,650° $1,401.60 
1 Of th : z t 
paid over till Februate, iene representing royalties due on sales, was 20 
hese figure 5 ‘ 


. . < . . . ase 
was of 1,500 on aa two printings; the first printing in each ¢ 


* Approximately. 
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Aside from this series, the Philosophical Association does not 
engage in publishing books. So far it has not considered officially 
what sort of publishing activity it might undertake. In the opin- 
ion of some of its officers, however, there is a need for providing 
for the publication of technical monographs of moderate size, 
and of the tools of research, such as a yearly index of philosophical 
writings. But at present, no particular attempt is being made to 
secure funds for these purposes. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The only publications issued so far by the Anthropological 
Association which fall within the scope of the present study are the 
volumes in its Memoirs. The first twenty-eight Memoirs, each 
comprising a separate study of substantial length, were collected 
into six volumes. After the completion of Volume VI, however, 
it was decided to issue future parts separately, assigning to each a 
serial number, and considering the twenty-eight parts already pub- 
lished as Numbers 1 to 28. To date, thirty-seven Memoirs have 
beenissued. The present account will confine itself to a considera- 
tion of the last nine, which have appeared since 1919. 

In some cases, the publication of these Memoirs has been 
financed from the general funds of the Association. In others, 
the funds needed have been secured by special contributions from 
the authors or from persons interested. In one case, the Central 
States Branch of the Association made a contribution toward the 
Publication of a Memoir in which it was particularly interested. 
The Association also has one publication fund, known as the 
Royalty or Memoir Fund, which may be used for publishing 
Memoirs. In 1927, a number of anthropologists collaborated in 
the compilation of a book, American Indian Life, which was 
Published by the Viking Press of New York. The collaborators, 
all members-of the Association, decided to make over to the As- 
sociation all royalties due them on the sale of this book, to be 
used as a fund for publishing Memoirs. Since June, 1927, the 
Association has received from this source a total of $144.97. Of 
this amount, $123.35 has been applied to the publication of 

emoirs, 
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It is at present the custom of the Association to have made up 
each year a budget for the allotment of its general funds. By a 
provision, recently adopted, this budget must be placed in the 
hands of the Publication Committee at least two months before the 
Annual Meeting at which it will be presented for adoption. Unless 
special arrangements can be made for meeting the expense of 
publication in other ways, the amount of material which can be 
published in the Memorrs in a given year is controlled by the allot- 
ment for that purpose in the budget. 

The Publication Committee mentioned above is appointed by 
the president of the Association, with the editor of the Association 
as its chairman. The Committee selects material for publication, 
and has charge of all arrangements for manufacture and sale. 
Manuscripts are submitted to the editor, who in cases of doubt re- 
fers them to experts for an opinion. 

The Anthropological Association is closely allied with two 
other organizations of similar interests, the American Ethnological 
Society, and the American Folklore Society, both of which issue 
publications similar to the Memoirs of the Association. In 
general, the Ethnological Society devotes itself to the publication 
of texts which, though primarily of interest to ethnologists, are of 
use to anthropologists. The Folklore Society publishes both folk- 
loristic texts and studies, which likewise are useful for anthropo- 
logical work. The publication policy of the Anthropological 
Association is thus to some degree determined by the interests of 
these societies of allied interests; generally speaking, the Associa- 
tion publishes anthropological material which does not fall espe- 
cially within the field of these other two societies. 

At present it is not particularly difficult to find a commercial 
publisher willing to publish anthropological studies of general 
interest. Consequently, the Association has not needed to enun- 
ciate any policy with regard to publishing material which might not 
otherwise appear: since the Association pays no royalties, 4° 
author with material that is acceptable to a commercial publisher 
ordinarily secures its publication commercially. : 

Similarly, it has not yet been necessary to formulate any policy 
with regard to publishing dissertations. At present, most anthro- 
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pological dissertations can conveniently be brought out in one of 
the numerous series of publications issued by museums. If a 
dissertation is submitted to the Association for publication, it is 
considered merely on its merits. 

The Association has an editorial usage to which material pub- 
lished in its Memozrs is made to conform. 

There follows a list of the Memoirs issued since 1919: 


No. 29, Ruth F. Benedict, The Concept of the Guardian 

Spirit in North America, pp. 97......200.00cee eee $1.25 
No. 30, E. M. Loeb, The Blood Sacrifice Complex, pp. 40 1.10 
No. 31, Elsie C. Parsons, The Scalp Ceremonial of Zuni, 


i er Ae OLDE reeked DERE awHAE NRE 2.00 
No. 32, Elsie C. Parsons, A Pueblo Indian Journal, 
DU 12 ns ti eswe se enews edends.. pasnasrvenceee 1.50 


1.50 
No. 34, Noel Morss, Archaeological Explorations on the m 


The following tabulation will summarize the financing of these 
Memoirs to December 31, 1930: 


From general funds............-++: $478.22 
Royalty Memoir Fund...........-. ae 
rom contributions by authors...... 4,69 81 
Special contributions.............+- sae 
tom the Central States Branch. ... 200. 
Costs of manufacturing and handling $6,047.41 a 
Proceeds from sales....... Sa eau 174. 
alance, Royalty Memoir Fund..... 21.62 
eturn to general funds.........--+ 174.20 
$6 , 243.23 $6, 243.23 
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Costs of manufacture and handling, and proceeds from sales, 


itemized: 

Dat Size of ae Copies C°PI€8 proceeds 

Number ianed edition jing and sold °°, from sales 
Ce! ere 1923 800 448.03 30 14 $36.00 
No. 30...... 1924 800 193.27 22 3 24 .20 
Wo, 3l.sscs+ 1925 800 296.07 17 0 12.40 
No. 32...... 1926 1,000 723.24 27 127 40.50 
No, 8d.c00-<% 1927 925 749.05 16 21 24.00 
NG; Sheiwanes 1927 925 360.07 26 56 15.60 
No. 35...... 1927 995 261.85 12 110 9.00 
No. 36...... 1930 1,100 2,306.11 2 92 7.50 
NO. Bie ass 1930 1,100 709.72 5 143 5.00 


8,445 $6,047.41 157 566 $174.20 


The Memoirs are distributed free to all members of the Associa- 
tion. This membership, which now totals about 900, includes a 
number of institutions; no distinction is made between individual 
and institutional members. At present, all sales are handled by 
the treasurer’s office. The Association undertakes no systematic 
advertising of its publications aside from the price-lists which 
appear on the covers of its journal, The American Anthropologist. 
An effort is made in the course of correspondence whenever 
possible to call attention to the publications which are available. 
The treasurer employs the services of an assistant; the expenses 
of his office are at present about $600.00 annually, of which only a 
part goes for expenses connected with publication. A discount 
of ten per cent. is allowed to booksellers. 

At the meeting of the Association in December, 1929, it was 
voted to instruct the Publication Committee to make inquiries 
into the possibility of securing an agent who would be responsible 
for the promotion of the sale both of the American Anthropologist 


and of the Memoirs. So far no further action has been taken with 
regard to this possibility. 

In March, 1930, the American Council of Learned Societies, 
granted the Association the sum of $2,000 for an index to the 
American Anthropologist Volumes 1 to 11 in the Old Series, and 
volumes 1 to 30 in the New Series; the index was to include also 
Memoirs issued through 1928, and two volumes, entitled Current 
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Anthropological Literature, issued by the Association in 1913 and 
1914. The sum granted by the Council of Learned Societies was 
obtained through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. In making the grant, the Council stipulated that the 
Association should bear any costs of publication exceeding the 
amount of the grant, and should apply any balance to the publi- 
cation of indices to future publications. Consequently the grant 
is carried on the books of the Association as a revolving fund, the 
balance on hand being invested in a savings account. It is the 
intention of the Association to issue indices in the future at regular 
"intervals. 

The first index (pp. vi, 193) appeared in the latter part of 1930. 
The 1,225 copies printed cost $922.02; clerical assistance and other 
expenses brought the total cost to $992.79, leaving a balance on 
hand of $1,007.21. Like the Association’s M emoirs, the index was 
distributed free to members of the Association. The copies which 
remain after such distribution are sold through the office of the 
Treasurer, at a price of $2.00. Three copies have been sold so far; 
astock of about three hundred copies is on hand. 

The Association clearly is in need of more funds for the support 
of publication. At present, it is able to publish its quarterly, the 
American Anthropologist only by exercising certain economies, 
as for example, curtailing the number of illustrations unless the 
expense of preparing them is borne by the author. As 4 result, 
important papers are often refused on account of the cost of 
illustrations. Besides, there are a number of papers too long for 
the Anthropologist which await publication in the Memoirs when 
funds are available. But with the present resources of the Asso- 
ciation, there seems little likelihood of their being published in the 
hear future. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


; At present the Political Science Association sponsors 20 publica- 
ton of the sort with which this survey is concerned. The Associa- 
tion, however, has carefully investigated what it might be able to 
@ccomplish in publishing, if it had sufficient resources at its 
disposal. 
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This investigation was a part of the study conducted by a 
Committee on Policy, appointed in 1926, ‘to survey the field of 
political science activity, to analyze the part now played therein 
by the Association, and to make recommendations as to ways in 
which the Association might be made to contribute more signifi- 
cantly to the solution of the problems of government, polities, and 
administration which admittedly are so closely related to the 
welfare of this and other peoples.’ The report of the Committee 
was adopted by the Association at its Annual Meeting in 1929. 
It was published together with twelve appendices, in a supplement 
to The American Political Science Review, for February, 1930, 
(Vol. XXIV, No. 1). 

The part of the report which deals with publication is to some 
extent based on a study made by Professor John A. Fairlie of the 
University of Illinois, an account of which, entitled ‘Facilities for 
Publication in the Field of Political Science,’ is published in 
Appendix VI (pp. 80 to 126). 

Asa result of Mr Fairlie’s study and of the Committee’s investi- 
gation, two definite needs appeared, first, of a means of publishing 
the results of continued and constructive research requiring more 
space than is generally available in periodicals, bulletins, or pro- 
ceedings; and second, of making more available public documents 
and information on the work of government. 

The principal recommendation of the Committee was for the 
appointment of a standing committee on policy, with a sub-com- 
mittee (among others) on publication. This sub-committee should, 


(1) Consider the proper scope and contents, the frequency of 
publication, _the translation and editing, and other matters 
connected with the publication, as a supplement to the American 
Political Science Review or otherwise, of a public document 
series to include recent constitutions and constitutional amend- 
ments, organic and electoral laws, and other important statutes, 


state papers, and documents not now readily and promp tly 
available to scholars. 


(2) Make definite plans for the publication from time to time 
of Important research monographs in the field of political 
Science which now do not find publishers because of their 
technical nature and limited appeal, and in this connection 
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consider the best and most economical ways in which such 
monographs can be made available to scholars and others. 

(3) Consider the feasibility of publishing an annual or biennial 
digest of state legislation of special interest to students of 
government and to those engaged in the actual work of 
government. 

(4) Codperate with the other sub-committees of the committee 
on policy in planning for the publication and distribution of 
research reports, materials for adult education, and any other 
materials which may have been prepared under their auspices 
[pp. 21 and 22]. 


In order to make possible the activity recommended, the Com- 

mittee concluded that, ‘in addition to the present budget of the 
American Political Science Association, which is sufficient to carry 
present activities but no more, the Association should endeavor 
to raise’ annually for five or seven years an additional $22,500, of 
which $5,000 should be ‘for publication of research monographs 
and similar materials, say five a year at about $1,000 each,’ and 
$2,500 ‘for the publication of the document series previously noted, 
and for editorial expenses, translations, etc., in connection there- 
with.’ 
In December, 1930, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
acting on an application submitted by the officers of the Associa- 
tion, granted the Association the sum of $15,000 annually for four 
and a half years, to be used in carrying out a number of the plans 
included in the report of the Committee on Policy. These grants 
are to be used, however, mainly for the promotion of research 
and for experimentation in the field of political education, and only 
i small and incidental ways for publishing. : 

The present Committee on Policy’s Sub-committee on Publica- 
tion has nevertheless taken the initiative in mapping out a al 
hensive publication policy for the Association, and expects oi 
funds for its execution. The Sub-committee is at present consider- 
lng the desirability of three series, first, of political Borate sent 
Staphs, second, of reprints of political science classics, and third, 
of political science documents. It will shortly send! to all non- 


* This inquiry was sent out in March, 1931. 
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institutional members of the Association a questionnaire asking 
for their opinion of the desirability of these series, and also for con- 
crete suggestions as to material worthy of publication by the 
Association. 

As soon as results of this inquiry are available, the Sub-com- 
mittee expects to consider further plans for publishing by the 
Association, and to make an effort to obtain the funds needed to 
put into effect the plans that are adopted. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


The Bibliographical Society is at present engaged in only one 
publishing enterprise of the sort with which this survey deals. 
Since 1925 it has prepared and published in parts a continuation 
of Joseph Sabin’s Dictionary of Books relating to America. After 
the death of Mr Sabin in 1882, the Dictionary was published by his 
son and was edited by Mr Wilberforce Eames until 1892. Increas- 
ing responsibilities prevented further attention to this by Mr 
Eames, whose work was entirely voluntary and without financial 
recompense. In 1924 the American Library Association ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem of a continuation with 
Mr E. H. Anderson as chairman, Mr V. H. Palsits, as secretary, 
and Messrs R. R. Bowker, Worthington C. Ford, Andrew Keogh, 
Azariah 8. Root, J. I. Wyer, Jr, as the other members. In 1925 
this committee was discharged and the task was turned over to a 
committee of the Bibliographical Society with Mr H. M. Lyden- 
berg, as chairman, and Messrs Andrew Keogh, Isadore G. Mudge, 
Victor Hugo Palsits, and James I. Wyer, Jr, as the other members. 

In 1925, upon application by the Society, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York granted the Society the sum of $7,500, to estab- 
lish a revolving publication fund. In the present practice of the 
Society, this fund is devoted to the publication of parts of the 
Dictionary. Other contributions have been obtained from mem- 
bers of the Society and from others, and in January, 1930, the 


American Council of Learned Societies made a grant of $5,000 to 
the Society for this purpose. 
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The following tabulation will indicate the application of these 
funds: 


Grant of the Carnegie Corporation 


received in January, 1925...... $7,500.00 
Contributions....... Hd det a tosn SES 11,750.00 
Grant of the A.C. L. S.......... 5,000.00 
Salaries to research assistants..... $17,196.92 
Supplies, etc... .. apie axes ease er 657.77 
Costs of manufacture............ 4 387.31 
Proceeds from sales.............. 6,928.34 
Interest. so cidines se 4ekadeeaee 1,517.24 


Cash on hand, December 31, 1930. 10,453.58 
$32,695.58 $32,695.58 


Costs of manufacture, itemized: 


Part No. edition manufacture 

ET seh pene aah os ocak cece cena kan 500 $522.05 
UNS dc do whem sbegere ce ald Aceh Se ak ohgindiee eg ms ied 540 498 .62 
ME sebvais tite hia pe aune aston we cud aabek 550 494.80 
DU siestyse geste hee Bw any ehea'd sates cc ac ede 535 554.10 
TA poecieek were ae OG oa uadodd nex koe 500 539.00 
DEE isd scien dbg a vatw euh vase cis 500 511.85 
BS ote cate Pa nouns uctheuiicnueiaceaes 500 511.86 
NT ites fa hes toa uae meant ese 500 511.86 
Reprint of a portion of No. 117....... oie 
Unassignable.................. 200: __ 65.30 
4,125 $4,387.31 


Each of these parts contains about ninety-six pages. Approxi- 
mately 283 copies of each part remain in stock. ; 

_ The arrangements for printing are in the hands of the ence 
ng committee. The parts are issued as material is pase , 
and are sold by the Society at $4.00 a part, plus postage. 0 
discounts are allowed from this price. Orders are accepted on & 
continuation basis for the entire series, 209 such orders being now 


on file, ; 

Some time ago the Society took part in another sare : 
Publication. In 1916 a committee of the Society ae © 
Census of F ifteenth-Century Books owned in America. ed tes 
Was published first serially in the Bulletin of the New Yor: 
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Library. Subsequently it was reprinted separately by the Library, 
which sold a hundred copies of this separate reprint to the Society 
for sale to its members. These copies were quickly disposed of, 
and the proceeds of sales were applied to expenses of preparation 
which were still unpaid. The balance remaining was returned to 
the Society. 

This balance, amounting to $512.13, was then set aside as a fund 
for the preparation and publication of an index to the Papers of 
the Society, its periodical publication. This index has been pre- 
pared and kept up to date from year to year. It will shortly be 
published in book form, and the balance of this fund now on hand, 
$484.36, will undoubtedly be applied to the expense. 

At present the Society has formulated no plans beyond con- 
tinuing to publish the parts of Sabin’s Dictionary as they are ready. 
Its officers feel that there is an urgent need, however, of extending 
its activity in the field of publication. But at present, the Re- 
volving Publication Fund received from the Carnegie Corporation 
must be devoted entirely to the Dictionary. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The only publications issued at present by the Sociological 
Society are its two periodicals, the American Journal of Sociology, 
which appears bi-monthly, and the Publication of the American 
Sociological Society, which appears quarterly. 

So far the Society has not considered issuing publications in 
book form. It knows, however, of a number of monographs 
which it thinks worthy of publication, but which have been refused 
by publishers as unlikely to prove sufficiently profitable for com- 
mercial ‘publication. It seems probable, consequently, that the 
Society will shortly have to consider some remedy for this situation. 


History or Scrence Society 


In April, 1929, the Carnegie Corporation of New York granted 
to the History of Science Society the sum of $7 ,500, with which the 
Society, in accordance with the terms of its application to the . 
Corporation, established a fund, called the Revolving Book Fund. 
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The administration of this fund, by vote of the Council of the 
Society, was vested in a Committee on Publications to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Society. It is the policy of the 
Society, as summarized by Mr Frederick E. Brasch, the Secretary 
of this Committee, to publish by means of this fund material on the 
history of science, which though of scholarly character, and scienti- 
fic importance, would have no great commercial value. The 
Society has no preference for any particular class of material, but 
is quite willing to consider, texts, translations, the results of 
research, or syntheses of existing information, on their own merits, 
whether submitted by members of the Society or by others. 

In view of the terms of the Society’s application to the Carnegie 
Corporation, it appears doubtful to Mr Brasch if the publication 
of books which might be expected to yield a profit should be under- 
taken with the support of this fund. Indeed, it is likely that the 
Society would not undertake the publication of any manuscript 
until its author had attempted unsuccessfully to arrange for its 
publication through the usual commercial channels. At present, 
the Society is coéperating with the Columbia University Press in 
the publication of a book which otherwise the Press could not 
undertake. ; 

So far no regular procedure for considering material submitted 
for publication has been established. The manuscript of the book 
referred to above, was accepted by the Committee on Publication 
on the recommendation of two officers of the Society. 

The Society has granted $500 to the Columbia University Press 
toward the publication of this book, The Effect of the B lack Death 
on the Intellectual Life of Europe, a Columbia University eed 
tion, by Miss Anna Campbell. This grant was made with t. ° 
understanding that the Society will be reimbursed by a ve 
ten per cent. on all sales until such time as the Press has ete 
itself for its investment in the publication. The Society will t. a 
receive the net proceeds from sales until repaid for its eestor 
after which the entire returns, less a royalty of rey eee 


to the author, go to the Press. 
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There follows a tabulation which summarize the application of 


the fund as of December 16, 1930: 


From the Carnegie Corporation of New 


York, received in April, 1929...... $7,500.00 
Subvention to the Columbia University 

PONS. ace sl sdpeugnkassdidiare duce $500.00 
Administrative expenses.............. 25.00 
Interest......... ne gue Laas ee aes 283 . 67 


Balance on hand, December 16, 1931.. 7,258.67 
$7,783.67 $7,783.67 


It is not yet certain whether the Society will pursue the policy of 
publishing in codperation with other agencies. Unless some 
such arrangements can be made, however, its present fund may not 
long be sufficient to meet its needs; for at present, two other manu- 
scripts are being considered, which, if undertaken by the Society 
alone, would involve charges that would almost deplete the fund. 


LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 


For purposes of publication, the Linguistic Society has only one 
fund, amounting at present $1,700. This fund was obtained by a 
grant of $1,500 from the American Council of Learned Societies, 
and by an appropriation of $200.00 from the general funds of the 
Society, for the purpose of publishing the first of a series of volumes 
on the Vedie Variants, which was published in December, 1930. 
The receipts from the sale of this first volume will be available for 
the publication of a second. But for the publication of the entire 
series of nine volumes, it is estimated that subventions of about 
$10,000 will be required. An attempt is now being made to raise 
this sum by general contribution. 

Publication in the Society’s two series, the Monograph Series 
and the Dissertation Series, is financed by special arrangement in 
each instance. The expenses of manufacturing volumes in the 
Monograph Series have been defrayed sometimes by a subvention 
from the author together with an appropriation from the general 
funds of the Society, and sometimes by a subvention from the 
author only. The expenses of manufacturing volumes in the 
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Dissertation Sertes have in all cases been borne entirely by the 
authors. Publications in both series (and the quarterly journal, 
Language, also) are distributed at the Society’s expense to its 
members, to subscribing libraries, and to certain foreign scholars. 
A substantial number of copies go to the author for his own use. 
The copies which remain are available for sale; but so far, the 
number of copies sold has been negiligible. Any proceeds realized 
from sales go into the general funds of the Society. 

It has been the practice of the Society to publish in the Mono- 
graph Series the results of research by members of the Society in 
subjects which are linguistic according to the Society’s definition 
of the term. In certain cases, texts and translations have formed 
a part of the material published, but only when incidental to the 
linguistic research. It is noteworthy that a Festschrift of linguis- 
tie studies has been included in this series. 

Dissertations, to be eligible for publication in the Dissertation 
Series, must similarly treat some linguistic subject, and further 
must have been accepted as a partial fulfillment for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy by some American university. The Society 
does not pass upon the scholarly merit nor upon the validity of the 
theses propounded in dissertations published. It reserves the 
tight, moreover, of declining to publish any dissertation presented, 
Without stating its reasons for so doing. 

A manuscript to be considered for publication in the M onograph 
Series is submitted to the chairman of the Committee on Publica- 
tions, which is elected by the Society. The chairman, who also 
serves as editor, accepts or rejects the manuscript with the advice 
of the other members of the Committee, and, in some cases, of @ 
teferee. If the manuscript is accepted, it is transmitted to the 
treasurer of the Society, who serves as business manager of its 
Publications. When the treasurer has obtained an estimate of the 
cost of manufacture from the printer, he undertakes the necessary 
alrangements with the author. Finally, before going to Press, the 
manuscript is returned to the chairman of the Committee oD 
Publications for editorial revision to bring it in reasonable accord- 
ance with a standard usage which is maintained in all publications 
of the Society. 
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There follows a list of books published by the Society: 


Language Monographs 


No. 1, E. A. Esper, Associative Interference, pp. 47... .$1.00 
No. 2, R. G. Kent, Textual Criticism of Inscriptions, 


Hoon, UD. 24. a ie nens va aeat tesa tet seeeeserpen 1.50 
No. 4, G. W. Small, The Germanic Case of Comparison, 

ae) re en ee habe he GPa ae hine eSaGe4 1.75 
No. 5, {. H. Tuttle, Dravidian Developments, pp. 40.... .75 
No. 6, Edward Sapir, Totality, pp. 28............ aoe. 200 
No. 7, Curme Volume of Linguistic Studies, pp. 178.... 2.50 
No. 8, Klara H. Collitz, Verbs of Motion in their Seman- 

tic Development, about pp. 120. 


Language Dissertations 


No.1, R.N. Albright, Vedic Declension of the Type vrkis, 


DE Zip tek snbdenay ees ieadedeawbaad asl wcohe eed nes .60 
No. 2, E. Yoder, Position of Possessive and Demonstra- 
tive Adjectives in the Noctes Atticae of Aulus Gellius, , 
UO: i cocetiednesecessaans gdigees Sue eRaee aees 1.25 
No. 3, M. M. Odgers, Latin Parens, its Meaning and 
SCG AD on v.85 cniaianacsiviorw-éc aku aivh bake oa go axaane sD .60 
No. 4, M. W. Smith, Studies in thé Syntax of the Gathas 
of Zarathushtra, pp. 160........... 00. 2.00 
No. 5, L. G. Frary, Studies in the Syntax of the Old E'ng- 
lish Passive, pp. 80.0.0... 000 ccc ec ccc cee cecuus 1.25 
No. 6, A. J. F. Zieglschmid, Zur Entwicklung der Perfekt- 
umschreibung im Deutschen, pp. 75............000++ 1.25 


Special Publication 


(Not included in the regular publications which are dis- 
tributed to members, subscribing libraries, etc.) 


The late Maurice Bloomfield and Franklin Edgerton, 
Vedic Variants, I: The Verb, pp. 340 
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Information with regard to manufacture and gale is presented 
in the following tabulation: 


Monograph Series 


‘ Cost of « Copies 
Num-___ Size of Cost of distribu- Total cost Copies a Proceeds 
tion Sold stock from sales 


No. 1. 1,000 130.00 18.15 148.15 5 130 4.60 
No. 2. 1,000 174.22 40.00! 214.22 24 109 35.40 
No, 3. 1,000 317.47 50.00' 367.47 0 138 

No. 4. 1,050 287.35 58.00 345.35 1 102 1.40 
No. 5. 1,000 112.38 30.00 142.38 0 110 
No. 6. 2,100 168 .92 168.92 1 
No.7. 1,400 1,273.15 20.14 1,293.29 0 


8,550 $2,463.49 $216.29 $2,679.78 31 886? $41.90* 


Dissertation Series 
Num- _ Size of Cost of Cost of Copies@oPies Proceeds 
r edition manufacture cise Total cost sold stock from sales 


No. 1. 1,000 82.07 25.50 107.57 4 1138 2.28 
No. 2. 1,000 229.30 47.00 276.30 2 104 2.00 
No. 3. 1,000 89.65 26.00 115.65 4 96 2.06 
No. 4. 1,150 463.00 69.89 532.89 10 151 18.40 
No. 5. 1,000 250.00 5.00! 255.00! 3 67 3.25 
No. 6. 1,100 304.56 5.00! 309.564 1 87 1.00 
No.7. 1,250 332.80 3.30 336.10 0 105 


Vedic Variants 


— ber edition manufacture 
From the American Council of Learned 


Societies, received in February, 1930.. 1,500.00 
Appropriation by the Society.......-. 200.00 
Contributions from members of the 

OCIRIVS Aa Habia can sak dawda tee ee eis 12.00 
Cost of manufacture............2+6+5 1,237.92 
Costs of promotion and handling...... 257.15 ; 
Proceeds from sales...........-e+e00: 203.71 
We on sales...........000ee08 00s a 113.50 


ee oe 
F,029.21 2,029.21 


: Approximately. ists 
Ps fifty copies of each of these publications are set aside 
plete sets of all the Society’s publications. a 
ti hese amounts do not aelave the proceeds of sales of these publica: 
‘ons included in complete sets of the Society’s publications. 
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Since only the first volume has been issued, in an edition of five 
hundred copies, the costs of manufacture and promotion and 
handling given above refer to that volume. The proceeds from 
sales and the amount due on sales represent the sale of eighty- 
seven copies. 387 copies remained in stock. 

The regular distribution of Monographs and Dissertations by 
the Society may be indicated by the following table, which enumer- 
ates the recipients in this distribution as of December 31, 1930: 


Members. ..cccicvesiwndee hes kee iad WER Eee eee Rees 448 
Subseribing LibrarieS. ..:icsss00dse564ssskedeeaseaes 134 
Honorary M@MDGTS, ica .ccce does ccredaaewsenew sada 15 
PRUNOMEOS crhcs teu chenesodacee ekki seca nergakun ees 64 
Free list (foreign scholars)..............00 00 e ee eeuee 134 

795 


All arrangements for manufacturing and distributing these 
publications are in the hands of the treasurer of the Society who 
serves without compensation. Prices are fixed by the treasurer, 
in consultation with the chairman of the Comittee on Publica- 
tions. A discount of twenty per cent. has been allowed to mem- 
bers and subscribing libraries on the purchase of publications of 
previous years. Sometimes the same discount has been allowed to 
booksellers in return for advertising. In the case of the first vol- 
ume of the Vedic Variants, the only publication issued so far that 
is not distributed free to members and subscribing libraries, the 
following prices prevailed: to members and subscribing libraries, 
subscription price paid with order filed before a specified date, 
$3.00, or, after publication, $3.50; to others, subscription price, 
paid with order, $4.00, or, after publication, $5.00. The fact that 
eighty-seven copies of the book had been sold at the end of 1930, 
though it was not published till December, indicates that this offer 
stimulated the early sale to a considerable degree for a book of such 
special interest. Almost all advertising undertaken by the Society 
is done by mail; a list of books issued appears in each issue of the 
Society’s periodical, Language. 

It will be observed that all these volumes, with the single excep- 
tion of the first volume of the Vedic Variants, have been published 
Without the use of special funds. In the opinion of the officers 


é 
- 
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of the Society most concerned with this phase of its activity, it 
might realize an even greater usefulness if it had at its disposal 
funds which could be drawn on for the support of publication. 
The means of publishing the later volumes of the Vedic Variants 
are not yet assured. Proposals for publishing other similar 
studies will almost certainly come to the Society in the near 
future; one, indeed, has already been presented. Furthermore, it 
is desirable that the Society should be able to make more liberal 
appropriations for publishing studies in the Monograph Series than 
has been possible with only its general funds to draw on. Finally, 
it would be likewise desirable for the Society to make some con- 
tribution, as it cannot now do, toward the publication of disserta- 
tions which appear in the Dissertation Series. 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY OF AMERICA 


The Mediaeval Academy has two funds available for purposes of 
publication. The first of these, known as the Revolving Publica- 
tion Fund, was obtained from two gifts of $5,000 each, applied to 
the fund in accordance with the donors’ wishes, and from other 
gifts, applied to the fund by vote of the Executive Committee. 
Since the establishment of the fund in 1926, it has been invested 
when not in use in a savings bank paying interest at five per cent; 
its total at present, with gains realized from interest, is $11,974.85. 
The second fund, known as the Carnegie Revolving Publication 
Fund, was established by a grant of $25,000 made by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York in November, 1929. The portion of 
the fund not yet in use is invested in securities. ; 

In general, the Academy, in selecting material for separate publi- 
cation, considers only the merits of the work in question, and the 
distribution of the books published among its fields of interest. At 
the meeting of the Council of the Academy held in Apri, 1930, its 
Policy was further elaborated by the adoption of the following 
statements: 


1. That the Academy will publish no translations of works in 


estern European vernacular languages. : 
2. That the Academy will publish separately only zenro 
which exceed a minimum length of forty printed pages, 


their equivalent in text and plates. 


) 


— 
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3. That the Academy will not ordinarily contribute to the 

support of the publications of the other institutions, though 
willing itself to serve as publisher on request by such institu- 
tions, sharing the expense as may be determined. 

4. That the Academy will give preference to the publication 
of studies which, though not necessarily expensive, might 
not otherwise be published. 

5. That the Academy will not undertake the publication of 
material which is available elsewhere in printed form, such 
as papers which have previously been published in periodicals 
that are generally obtainable. 


Moreover, since that time, it has been decided tentatively by the 
Executive Committee that the Academy cannot for the present 
consider the publication of books in languages other than English; 
undoubtedly, exceptions will be made to this rule if circumstances 
warrant. Again, in one instance, it was voted by the Council to 
decline to consider for publication a dissertation until it had been 
accepted by the university to which it was to be offered in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy.! 

Material to be considered for publication is submitted to the ex- 
ecutive secretary, who in conference with the chairman and mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee selects the readers to whom it 
should be referred for an opinion on its merits. It is the Acad- 
emy’s custom to pay such readers an honorarium, of an amount 
determined by the length of the manuscript in question. When 
reports have been obtained from those readers, if they are in the 
main favorable, the executive secretary obtains estimates on the 
costs of manufacture from several printers. When both reports 
and estimates are ready and after some member of the Executive 
Committee or Council has read and approved the manuscript, the 
Executive Committee considers whether or not it can be published 
by the Academy. 

Not infrequently the Committee has instructed the executive 
secretary to return the manuscript to the author for revision in 
accordance with suggestions put forward by the readers, sometimes 


‘Since this paragraph was written bo : 1 
° th rulings have been formally 
adopted and added to the statements of policy pre vibllels authorized. 
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with an indication that the Committee would be willing to re- 
consider the manuscript after such revisions have been effected. 
All material published by the Academy is brought into reasonable 
conformity with the editorial usage adopted for its quarterly jour- 
nal Speculum (see the ‘Notes for Contributors’ which appears at 
the end of each January issue). 

Since 1926 the Academy has considered eighteen manuscripts 
for publication in book form, most of them since the announcement 
in November 1929 that the Carnegie Fund was available for use. 
Of this number, eight have been accepted; six were declined, five 
of them on the grounds that the treatment of the subject was 
inadequate; the other manuscript was returned to the authors with 
the suggestion that it might appropriately be submitted to another 
society to whose members it would be of more interest than to 
members of the Academy. Four manuscripts are now being 
considered. It should be added that tentative proposals for 
publishing numerous other manuscripts have been declined, since 
it was possible to determine from information furnished that for 
different reasons they were not eligible for consideration. 

The Academy has a standard form of contract with the authors of 
books it publishes. By this contract the Academy allows the 
author twenty copies of his book free, with the right to purchase as 
many more copies as he may wish at a discount of a third. More- 
over, when the proceeds from sales have been sufficient to reim- 
burse the fund for the total amount invested in the publication in 
question, the Academy agrees to pay the author a royalty of fifteen 
per cent. on copies sold subsequently. 

Two books have been published so far with the support of the 
Revolving Publication Fund: 


KE. K. Rand, A Survey of the M: ‘anuscripts of Tours, in 
two volumes, Vol. I, pp. xxii, 245; Vol. II, pp. xv, 0 
DIAG Oy oc cen po acadene dadeenmereeownpess* $50.0 
. H. Beeson, Lupus of Ferriéres as Scribe and Teat 
Critic, with a facsimile of MS Harley 2736, pp. x, 54, 50 
plates 218 $12. 


A third book, Greek and Syrian Miniatures in Jerusalem by W. H. 
P. Hatch, to be published in April, 1931, will be financed by means 
of this fond. 
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The following tabulation shows the application of this fund as of 
December 31, 1930: 


Cafts. oo csceaussedsseees eos enee $11,200.00 
Costs of manufacture........--+- $12 ,227 .37 
Costs of promotion......-..-+--. 994.78 
Costs of handling..........--++-++ 447.59 
Costs of insurance........--++++- 73.97 
Administrative expense......--.. 315.00 
Interest..... 02 cece eee ee eee es 774.85 
Proceeds from sales............-- 4,916.00 


Cash on hand, December 31, 1930.. 2,827.14 
$16,890.85 $16,890.85 


Costs of manufacture and proceeds from sales, itemized: 


Author oa Size of Costs of Copies Conise Proceeds 


inane edition manufacture sold Hand from sales 


Rand.... 1929 500 9,057.42 105 347 $4,225.00 
Beeson... 1930 500 3,169.95 77 373 691.00 


1,000 $12,227.37 182 720 $4,916.00 


So far only one book has been published with the support of the 
Carnegie Revolving Publication Fund, Genoese Shipping in the 
Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, by E. H. Byrne, (pp. x, 159; 
1930; $2.75). Two other books, however, have been accepted, and 
will appear during 1931: A Concordance of Prudentius, by R. J. 
Deferrari and J. M. Campbell, and Harunu’l Rashid and Charles 
the Great, by F. W. Buckler. 

It should be noted that the Academy has undertaken only a part 
of the expense of manufacturing the Concordance of Prudentius. 
By an agreement with one of its compilers, Mr Deferrari, the 
Academy undertakes the publication with the understanding that 
Mr Deferrari will defray all expenses of manufacture over and 
above $3,000. The officers of the Academy, though recognizing 
fully the importance of making available so useful a work of refer- 
ence, in view of the many other proposals before them, did not 
feel that the Academy could allot more than that amount for pub- 
lishing the Concordance. By the existing agreement, the Academy 
is to be reimbursed for its investment first ; after it is repaid for 
the total amount advanced, Mr Deferrari is to receive the net 
proceeds from sales till such time as he is reimbursed for his 
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expenditure. From that time on, the proceeds are to be divided in 
proportion to the amounts invested. 

The following tabulation shows the application of this fund as 
of December 31, 1930: 

From the Carnegie Corporation 


grant received November, 1929. $25 ,000.00 
Costs of manufacture............ $868.21! 
Costs of promotion.............. 19.90! 
Costs of handling................ 38 . 69! 
Costs of insurance............... 2.81! 
Administrative expenses.......... 70.00 
VUCLERE, asc ce Sdaww sh aee penne es 1,553.36 


Proceeds from sales.............. 195.80! 


Cash on hand December 31, 1930.. 25,749.55 
$26,749.16 $26,749.16 


Besides the publications issued with the support of these two 
funds, the Academy has served as publisher for two concordances, 
A Concordance of Boethius by Lane Cooper (pp. xii, 467; $5.00), 
and A Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede by P. F. 
Jones (pp. x, 585; $6.50). Both of these volumes were manu- 
factured without expense to the Academy, the former with the 
support of the Hecksher Fund of Cornell University, the latter with 
the codperation of the Concordance Society.2 The stock of the 
completed books was turned over to the Academy, which agreed to 
market them, in each case paying to the author a royalty on all 
copies sold. There follows a statement of sales and expenses to 
December 31, 1930: 


ROVAIUGS, | cx0d¢dane,o>oeusananee tar $730.25 
Costs of promotion...........++0++++: 127.27 
Costs of handling. .............00+5: 148.15 
Costs of insurance...........0.-0080 0: aba? $54.12 
For special promotion..........-++++ 1364. 50 
Ses front Sales, i. <c4 one da ctw ees 576 
ash, December 31, 1980..........-: 2 ae AG 
, December 31, 1930 $1418.62 $1418.62 


: These Apires refer to the only volume p 


bound. “The book was published on October 15 in Dec 
. published on ) | hoek: 
1930, 85 copies had been sold and paid for, 843 copies ee Bbciety / The 


Mediaeval Academy of America.’ 


(A 
PINANGH 
Funds Sources of Avail 
a 
Funds . - 
wment . Grants fro 
Pngande | avaliable | oandations [eon | 
i 
riental Society: : 
™ Nies Fund.. . Edemeeo tani eae. 10,000.00} 4,792.72 i 
Revolving Fund................. 3,236.03 ; F 
Publication Fund............... 85.72 85.72 | = 
Philological Assn.: ‘ 
Revolving Fund................. 8,770.03 | 5,000.00 é 
Archaeological Inst.: ; 
Mythology of All Races......... 31,069.18 | 5,000.00 |25,000.00 | < 
Modern Language Assn.: 
Revolving Fund................. 5,411.79 | 5,000.00 : 
Monograph Fund................] 19,349.71] 7,464.46 | 3,000.00 
Historical Assn.: 
Revolving Fund................. 29,706.00 | 25,000.00 
Economic Assn.: 
Clark Essays........0...0....0.. 2,510.73 
Philosophical Assn.: 
Revolving Fund?................ 10,745.01 | 10,000.00 
Anthropological Assn.: 
Memoir Account................ 6,069.03 5,390.81 
Index Fund..................... 2,000.00 | 2,000.00 
Bibliographical Society: | 
Fund for Sabin... 23... os... 25,767.24 | 12,500.00 |11,750.00 | 
Index Fund®............... Soke 484.36 | 
History of Science Society: 
Revolving Fund................. 7,783.67 | 7,500.00 
Linguistic Society : 
Vedic Variant Fund............. 1,712.00 | 1,500.00 12.00} 
Monograph Account®............ 2,679.78 2,463.49 | 
Dissertation Account............ 1,933.07 1,751.38 | — 
Mediaeval Academy: 
Revolving Fund................, 11,974.85 11,200.00 
Carnegie Fund.................. 26,553.36 | 25,000.00 


seer edsaotadunidecoies 29, 349.711190,749.03 |101,500.00 {57,653.40 |10 

* The figures used in this tabulation are those given in the accounts of each society 
In order to make comparison as significant as possible, some adjustments have been 
include gross proceeds, expenses of marketing have been deducted to facilitate comp 
Charges for excess alterations, etc., paid by authors, have been deducted from manu 
regular method of distribution; copies given to authors or sent for review are not int 

* The Source Books in the H tstory of the Sciences, though actually published by' 
Beeoctation, since the costs of preparation have been met from its fund. 

‘Si € parts of Sabin’s Dictionary are treated as separate volumes. ‘ 

; Paap proceeds cannot be computed, in these cases, gross proceeds are aay 
ae 1s fund was established from the proceeds of sales of the Census of Fifieent ‘ 

me » in the absence of a more appropriate category, the fund has been credited tot 

ai art of the funds here credited to gifts from individuals actually came out of gen 

Teper t of publications issued in this series. The amount of these appropriations 

ese volumes were financed without expense to the Academy. 
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Application of Available Funds 


Num- ; Copies 
Expenses of | jer of Copies |_ “OP On hand 
manufacture Copies | Copies Dig. |°2 Hand Net P and 
and adminis- | B00! Printed | Sold | tributed| Bound roceeds 
Fr 


ted from Sal available 
tration lished ee nee 8 | for further 


Interest on 
capital or 
on income 


LSA (ee eee | Se use 
4,792.72 | 2,791.44} 1 553 81 409 152.43 | 2,153.71 
105.88 | 3,130.15 | 2 | 1,000 235 639 882.42 988 30 
85.72 
452.49 259.82 | 1 8,510.21 
1,069.18 | 30,542.53 | 4 | 8,000 | 3,002 4,998 | 16,401.27 | 16,695.10 
411.79 | 9,753.96 | 3 | 7,804 | 1,507 6,095 | 6,076.23 | 1,734.06 
4,464.46 | 6,627.18 | 3 | 3,366 586 2,684 | 2,073.99 | 1,461.27 
4,706.00 | 7,496.03 | 3 | 3,686 600 3,002 | 1,206.03 | 23,416.00 
2,510.73 | 1 | 1,000 450 523 | 1,109.64 
745.01 | 2,552.24 | 2 | 5,200 | 3,383 1,650 | 1,401.60 | 9,594.37 
6,047.41 | 9 | 8,445 157 | 7,600 | 566 174.208 21.62 
992.79 | 1 | 1,225 3 900 | 300 6.00] 1,013.21 
1,517.24 | 22,242.00 | 8 | 4,125 | 1,672 2,264 | 6,928.34'| 10,453.58 
484.36 
283 .67 525.00 | 1 7,258.67 
1,237.92 | 1 500 87 387 60.06 534.14 
2,679.78 | 7 | 8,550 31 | 5,565 | 886 41.90! 
1,933.07 | 7 | 7,500 241 5,565] 728 28 .99! 
774.85 | 12,542.37 | 2 | 1,000 182 720 | 3,394.66 | 2,827.14 
1,553.36 938.21 | 1 | 1,000 85 843 134.40 | 25,749.55 
2 | 1,750 289 1,358 993.73 317.60 


a re ll Ne 


20,876.65 |114,802.63 | 59 164,704 |12,374 |19,630 {28,047 | 41,065.89 |113, 298.61 


itty. They conse indi fthe funds treated at the end of 1930. 
: quently indicate the status of the funds tr le €n te 
. Thus, in cases were financial statements in the accounts of a society's any 
“with the proceeds from sales in other cases where only the net proceeds eit ae ake 
m8 costs. The number of copies distributed free are indicated only when this 


Graw-Hill Book Company are here considered as publications of the Philosophical 


n020ks owned in America. Since the cost of the copies sold was met out of general 


ude, since the Society has in some cases made appropriations from its funds toward 
®en reported, however. 
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Proceeds from sales, itemized: 


Date ize o opies COPies eds 

Author ace pried i wend oa 
OOODER. <c<acha8dees 1928 1,000 206 717 $887 .00 
J ioe saat ano Shae 1929 750 3883 641 477.50 


1,750 289 1,358 $1,364.50 


Arrangements for the manufacture and sale of the Academy’s 
publications are in the hands of the Council, or, in the interim 
between ‘Jouncil meetings, of the Executive Committee appointed 
by the Council. Practical details are for the most part left to the 
executive secretary who receives a salary from the Academy; he 
devotes perhaps a quarter of his time to matters concerned with 
publication. Besides, there is a paid office secretary, about a third 
of whose time is given to handling orders, rendering bills, etc. 

The Academy’s stock of books is stored at the office of the Bos- 
ton Mailing Company, which packs and ships orders transmitted 
to it from the Academy’s office. This stock is insured against 
damage by fire to an amount equivalent to eighty per cent. of its 
replacement value. 

All books published by the Academy are available to its members 
at reductions varying from ten to twenty per cent. of the list price. 
Discounts are allowed to booksellers, ranging from twenty per cent. 
toone third. The Survey of the Manuscript of Tours and the Lupus 
of Ferriéres were offered in advance of publication at reduced sub- 
scription prices, and with excellent results: 73 copies of the former 
were ordered on subscription, and 58 copies of the latter. 

These books are advertised for the most part by mail; only in a 
few instances when advertising space in periodicals has been made 
available by exchange for space in the Academy’s periodical, 
Speculum, have advertisements been run in magazines, except fora 
regular page of advertising in Speculum. 

_ Review copies are sent regularly to all important learned 
journals whose readers are likely to be interested in the book in 
question. Copies go besides to the Times Literary Supplement, 
The New York Times Book Review, etc. The two publications 
which were offered at subscription were announced in prospectuses, 
in the case of the Survey of the Manuscript of Tours, a sample plate 


ON st cs 
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was sent out. For advertising, both printed and mimeographed 
material has been used. All books published are numbered serially 
as ‘Publications of the Mediaeval Academy of America.’ 

In the spring of 1930 it was decided to establish a series tobe 
supported with the Carnegie Fund, and to be known as Mono- 
graphs of the Mediaeval Academy of America. Mr Byrne’s study, 
Genoese Shipping, was the first volume to appear in this series; Mr 
Buckler’s Harunu’l-Rashid will be the second. Continuation 
orders for subsequent volumes will be accepted, but will not be 
solicited until several volumes have appeared. 

At the time it received the grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Academy sent out to over four hundred scholars known to be 
actively engaged in mediaeval studies a request for information 
with regard to manuscripts which would probably be submitted to 
the Academy for publication within the next two years. The 
person who furnished this information indicated about what date 
the manuscript would be submitted, and obligated himself to 
inform the officers of the Academy if other arrangements were 
made in the meantime. As a result of this inquiry, the Academy 
now has in its files information with regard to more than fifty such 
manuscripts. In view of the number of manuscripts soon to be 
submitted for publication by the Academy, it may be necessary 
before long either to augment its present resources, Or to decline 
to publish for lack of funds some of the material presented. 
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[AprENpDIx D] 
DISCUSSION OF FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Since the societies’ interests are so closely related, they should 
consider with particular care the ultimate expedience of any prac- 
tice which might disintegrate the market they serve together or 
any neglect of opportunities for exploitation that the market offers. 
For since these societies may expect in some degree to profit from 
cooperation, each society is to that extent, at least, responsible to 
the others. 

Free distribution appears both to disintegrate the market and to 
neglect opportunities for exploitation. The societies, therefore, 
should carefully weigh the advantages and disadvantages of this 
practice. 

If, in the first place, the membership of a society actually em- 
braces the entire interested public, and if, in the second place, the 
society’s income from this membership is sufficient to finance 
publications other than its journal (generally paid for out of such 
funds), free distribution to members and subscribers is almost the 
ideal arrangement. At a minimum cost and immediately after 
publication the entire audience is reached. Since the size of this 
audience is known in advance the manufacture of the book in 
question can be regulated accordingly. The return from sales, 
since paid in the form of dues, is realized in advance of publication. 
Under these conditions, this method offers all the advantages of 
publishing in a periodical, and at the same time all the advantages 
of separate publication. 

If, on the contrary, the entire audience is not included among 
the members and subscribers, the effectiveness of free distribution 
is much impaired. To reach the remaining purchasers, some 
sales promotion must necessarily be undertaken. If, however, 
the membership is at all inclusive, only comparatively few sales 
can be expected as a result of such promotion. Furthermore, this 
portion of the market is in all probability the most difficult to 
reach, as is, indeed, demonstrated by the fact that it has not yet 
been included in the society’s membership or subscription list. 
Therefore the cost of such promotion must for the few sales antici- 
pated be disproportionately high. 
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Or, if the income from dues and subscriptions is not sufficient 
to finance publication, the economy of free distribution is dubious. 
If there is a genuine interest in the publication, purchasers should 
be willing to pay at least a nominal price. Even if publications 
distributed free can be financed by funds from other sources, from 
authors for example, why should not the purchasers’ interest be 
exploited? If it is possible to issue a given number of volumes 
without the return which might be expected if even a nominal 
price were charged, this return would make possible either the 
the enlargement of future volumes issued, or the publication of a 
greater number. Not to exploit this source of revenue, then, is to 
neglect an opportunity that the market offers. 

Again, every learned publication distributed free must foster 
some feeling on the part of the recipient that other publications 
should come to him in the same way. Consequently, free dis- 
tribution must in some measure prejudice the recipient against the 
purchase of similar publications. Unless it can be made clear that 
the recipients by paying dues to the society have already done 
their part toward financing the publications distributed, free dis- 
tribution, therefore, tends also to disorganize the existing market. 

With the present comparatively limited resources for the support 
of publication, few publications involving any great expense can 
be distributed free, unless their cost can be covered by dues. 
Accordingly, seldom if ever, would the prices of publications now 
distributed free rise above the lowest price range. What harm 
would there be, consequently, in charging the recipients of these 
publications some nominal price, unless they have already con- 
tributed to the expense by paying dues? At least some return 
would be realized from sales, and the prejudicial effect of free dis- 
tribution would be avoided. 

Possibly, it might be objected that charging even a nominal 
price would diminish the wide hearing otherwise secured for these 
publications by free distribution. If so, one might inquire how 
real the interest in them actually is. Indeed, with an interest so 
slight as to be affected by charging a nominal price, is the expense 
of printing and distributing justified? There must be some mini- 
mum of demand at which it ceases to be expedient to print and 


distribute material, unless the object is to popularize the subject 
treated. 
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